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A Letter by the Hon. Horace Mann, to his Con- 
stituents, May 3, 1550, 





West Newron, May 3, 1850. 
To the Hon. James Richardson, I. Cleveland, and 
John Gardner, of Dedham; Hon. D. A Simmons, 
John J. Clarke, Francis Hilliard, and George R. 


Russell, of Roxbury, §c. 

GentLemen: Having been called home on ac- 
count of sickness in my family, | have just receiv- 
ed, at this place, your kind invitation to meet and 
address my constituents of the Sth Congressional 
District, and to give them my “ views and opinions 
upon the question of the immediate admission of Cali- 
fornia, and other questions now before Congress aris- 
ing out of the acquisition of territory by the treaty with 
Mexico.” 

A request from so high a source has almost the 
force of acommand, Yet I dare not promise to 
comply. I am liable at any moment to be recalled, 
and, instead of speaking here, to vote there, upon 
the question to which you refer. I might be 
summoned to return on the day appointed for us 
to meet. The only alternative, therefore, which 
is left me, is to address you by letter. This I will 
do, if I can find time. I shall thus comply with 
your request, in substance, if not in form. 

On many accounts, I have the extremest reluc- 
tance to appear before the public on the present 
occasion. My views, on some vital questions, 
ditfer most materially from those of gentlemen for 
whom I have felt the profoundest respect ; and 
for some of whom I cherish the strongest personal 
attachment. But I feel, on the other hand, that 
my constituents, having intrusted to me some of 
their most precious interests, are entitled to know 
my “views and opinions” respecting the hopes 
and the dangers that encompass them. I shall 
not, therefore, take the responsibility of declining. 

I will premise further, that my relations to 
political parties, for many years past, have left me 
as free from all partisan bias “as the lot of human- 
ity will admit.” For twelve years I held an office 
whose duties required me to abstain from all ac- 
tive codperation in political conflicts; and that 
duty was so religiously falfilled, that, to my 
knowledge, I was never charged with its violation. 
During the Presidential contest of 1848, those ob- 
ligations of neutrality still rested upon me. For 
a year afterwards, I was not called upon todoany 
official act displeasing to any party amongst us. 
This interval I employed in forming the best 
opinion I could of public men and measures, and 
their influence upon the moral. and industrial in- 
terests of the country. I hag long entertained 
most decided convictions in favor of protecting 
American labor, in favor of cheap postage, and of 
security to the lives and property of our fellow- 
citizens engaged in commerce. But a new ques- 
tion had arisen,—the great question of freedom or 
slavery in our recently acquired territories,—and 
this question [ deemed, for the time being, to be, 
though not exclusive of others, yet paramount to 
them. Or rather, I saw that nothing could be so 
favorable to all the last-named interests, as the 
proper adjustment of the first. He who would 
provide for the welfare of mankind must first 
provide for their liberty. 

Sympathizing, then, on different points with dif- 
ferent parties, but exclusively bound to none, I 
stood, in reference to the great question of terri- 
torial freedom or slavery, in the position of the 
true mother in the litigation before Solomon, pre- 
ferring that the object of my love should be spared 
in che hands of any one, rather than perish in my 
own. 

Our present difficulties, which, as you well 
know, have arrested the gaze of the nation, and 
almost suspended the legislative functions of Con- 
gress, pertain to the destiny of freedom or of sla- 
very, to which our new territories are to be con- 
signed. After the acquisition of Louisiana, and 
Florida, and Texas, for the aggrandizement and 
security of the slave power; after the aboriginal 
occupants of the soil of the Southern States have 
been slaughtered, or driven from their homes, atan 
expense of not less than a hundred millions of dol- 
lars, and at the infinite expense of our national 
reputation for justice and humanity; and after 
the area of the slave States has been made 
almost double that of the free States, while the 
population of the free is about double that of the 
slave; the reasons seem so strong that they can 
hardly be made stronger, why the career of our 
Government as a slavery-extending power, should 
be arrested. On the other hand, the oligarchy 
who rule the South, seeing that, notwithstanding 
their rich and almost illimitable domain, they are 
rapidly falling behind the North in all the dis- 
tinctive elements of civilization and well-being,— 
industry, temperance, education, wealth,—not 
only defend the Upas that blasts their soil, as 
though it were the Tree of Life, but seek to 
transplant it to other lands. With but about 
three slaves toa square mile,—three millions of 
slaves to nearly a million of square miles,—they 
say they are too crowded, that they feel a sense of 
suffocation, and must have more room, when all 
their weakness and pain proceed, not from the 
limited quantity, but from the bad quality of the 
atmosphere they breathe. Hence the war with 
México, commenced and prosecuted to add slave 
territory and slave States to the Southern section. 
Ilence the refusal to accept propositions of peace, 
unless territory sowh of latitude 36 deg. 30 min. 

(the Missouri Compromise line, so called.) should 
be ceded to us. Hence wien the Mexican nego- 
tiators proposed to insert a prohibition of slavery 
in the treaty of cession, and declared that the 
Inquisition would not be more odious to the 
American people than the reinstitution of slavery 
to them, our minister, Mr. Trist, told them he 
would not consent to such a prohibition, though 
they would cover the soil a foot deep with gold. 
And hence, also, the determination of a portion of 
the Southern members of Congress, to stop the 
pth ye wlpaenis gf of the Government, to sacrifice 
posh the Un Hague of the country, and assail 
mitted ¢ a itself, unless slavery shall be per- 

e¢ to cross the Rio Grande, and enter the 
vast regions of the West, as it heretofore crossed 
the Mississippi and the Sabine. 

Even in 1846, when the war against Mexico 

as declared, all men of sagacity foresaw the pres- 
pret pany Could that question have been 
ag ed on its merits; or could the institutions to 
he planted upon the territory we might acquire, 
e determined by the unbiased suffrages of the 
Prgms = on = war would have —_ declar- 

Bik erritor uired. ut the great 
political leaders of Sates ‘onpostad to oa 

up both for their numerical weakness and for 
the injustice of their cause, by connecting the 
bee of slavery-extension with that of future 
on anen elections, and with the strife of par- 
neil aa 4 ae themselves that they could 
b i ing Northern men to their support, 
offering them the Tantalus cup of Presidential 

onors; and then by the force of party cohesion 

yo discipline insure the support of the whole 
——- of office expectants. Early in 
pe wee gen 3 Congress, it was distinctly 
Goeth sent “4 a high Southern source, that the 
would d most for those Northern men who 

wid do most forthem A few words will make it 
‘parent how faithfully this plan has been adhered 

, and how successful it is likely to become. 

No Northern Democrat, opposed to slay. 
extension, could expect the support of th 
Southern Democracy. Hence, Gen. Cass 5 

‘ tept 
promptly forward, and declared in his Nicholson 
letter, that Congress had no power to exclude 

Slavery from the territories. This’ has 
wahnically called his “bid,” or his “first bia” It 
btedl femed satisfactory by the South; for, ac. 
ants bond pe philosophy, the relation of master 
kind; saa {ne Batural or normal relation of man- 
catiin, olen droge no prohibition of it 
pcos Se “a o nto free territory, as water 
Yond Wrern ill. This ayowal of Gen. Cass was 
more signal and valuable to the South, 


becvuse, for the 
we had taken oaths, held ees, one 
0 neaiahle 1 to the declara- 


contradiction 
_ tion ‘then made. The Ordinance of 1787 was 


expressly recognised by the First egress, 


under the Constitution, [See ch. 8] It was mod- 
ified in part, and confirmed as to the rest ; and in 
holding offices under this, Gen. Cass had laid the 
foundation of his honors and his fortune. His 
declaration, therefore, against all interdiction of 
slavery, made under circumstances so extraor- 
dinary and in contradiction of the whole tenor of 
his past life, was hailed with acclamation by the 
South, and he was unanimously declared, at Bal- 
timore, to be the accepted candidate of the 
Democracy, for the office of President. The com- 
mon notion is that a man shows his love for a 
cause by the amount of sacrifice he will make for 
it ; and as consistency, honor and truth, are the most 
precious elements in character, who could sacri- 
fice more than he! : 

To the honor of the Whig party be it said, 
there was not a Northern man to be found, who, 
to gain the support of the South, would espouse 
its pro-slavery doctrines, or invent any new read- 
ing of the Constitution to give them a semblance 
of law. Hence, at th€ Philadelphia Convention, 
no Northern Whig received even so much as a 
complimentary vote. The judicial eminence of 
Judge McLean, the military eminence of Gen. 
Scott, were passed contemptuously by ; and Mr. 
Webster, acknowledged to be the greatest states- 
man of the age, received but fourteen votes, out of 
almost three Hundred; and twelve of these were 
from Massachusetts. Mr. Webster had spoken 
more eloquent words for Liberty than any other 
living man, and this distinguished neglect was 
doubtless intended to teach him the lesson, 
that the path to Presidential honors did not lie 
through an advocacy of the rights of man. Gen. 
Taylor was nominated and chosen. He was un- 
derstood to take neutral ground. Discountenanc- 
ing the veto power, yet, if the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who are chosen directly from and by 
the people, and the Senate who are chosen by 
the States, will pass a territorial bill, either with 
or without a prohibition of slavery, he will ap- 
prove it. This is the common opinion, and I have 
no doubt of its correctness. 

Under these circumstances, a most desperate 
effort was made at the close of the last Congress 
to provide a Government for the territories, with 
no prohibition of slavery. Had Gen. Cass been 
elected, no such effort would have been necessary, 
for he was pledged to veto a prohibition. Gen. 
Taylor was supposed to be pledged to an opposite 
course; and hence the struggle. The facts must 
be so fresh in the recollection of all that they 
hardly need to be recounted. The House per- 
formed its duty to the country and to freedom, 
by sending territorial bills to the Senate, contain- 
ing the prohibitory clause. The Senate, equalling 
the Northern by its Southern votes, and far out- 
numbering the Whigs by its Democrats, left thos¢ 
hills to sleep "the sleep of death upon its table 
But during the closing hours of the session, it 
foisted a provision for the Government of the ter 
ritories, into the general appropriation bill; axd 
held out the menace that this bill should rot 
pass at all, unless the territorial clause should 
pass with it. The flagitiousness of this procead- 
ing, it is difficult to comprehend and impossible 
to describe The appropriation billis one on which 
the working, and even the continuance of the 
Government depend. Without it the machinery 
of the State must cease to move. Contracts by 
the Government to pay money must be violated. 
Officers cannot obtain their salaries. Families 
must be left without subsistence. If long con- 
tinued, all judges would resign and courts be 
broken up; and when justice should cease to be 
administered, violence, robbery, and every form 
of crime woald run riot through the land. 

Besides, an appropriation bill and a bill ‘or the 
government of Territories, have no corgruity 
with each other; they are not relevant; neither 
is germane to the other. Every one knows it to 
be a common parliamentary rule that when a 
proposition is submitted which is susceptible of 
division, any one member has a right to demand 
it. All bills, too, for raising revenue, must, by 
the Constitution, originate in the House; and the 
Elouse has as much right to interfere to prevent 
the Senate from ratifying a treaty, as the Senate 
has to obstruct the passage of a revenue bill, by 
adding to it extraneous provisions. It was this 
effort on the part of the Senate to incorporate 
into the appropriation bill a provision most un- 
righteous in itself and most odious to the free 
sentiments of the North, which led to the pro- 
tracted session on the night of the 3d of March, 
1849. The course of the pro-slavery leaders, on that 
occasion, resembled that of a madman who should 
seize a torch, and stand over the magazine of a 
ship, and proclaim that he would send men and 
vessel to destruction, unless they would steer for 
his port. A portion of the House confederated 
with the majority of the Senate in this unprin- 
cipled machination; but the larger number stood 
undaunted, and after perils such as so. precious 
an interest never before encountered, the pro- 
slavery amendment was stricken out, and its 
champions were foiled. Through that memorable 
night, the friends of freedom wrestled like Jacob 
with the angel of God, and though the session did 
not close until the sun of a Sabbath morning 
shone fall into the windows of the Capitol, yet a 
holier work never was done on that holy day. 


Tt was with a joy such as no words can ever ex- 
press, that I saw the Territories rescued from the 
clutch of slavery by the expiration of the Thir- 
tieth Congress. I felt confident that when the 
Thirty-first Congress should assemble, it would 
be under better auspices, and with a stronger 
phalanx on the side of freedom. In regard to 
California, those hopes have been fulfilled ; but I 
proceed to state how they have been nearly ex- 
tinguished in regard to the residue of the terri- 
tory. 

Our first disaster was the election of a most 
adroit, talented and zealous pro-slavery Speaker. 
A better organ for the accomplishment of their 
purposes the friends of Slavery could not have 
found, nor the friends of Freedom a more formi- 
dable opponent. Whilst the pro-slavery cham- 
pions of the South, almost without distinction of 
party, exulted over this triumph, it has been the 
occasion of most lamentable criminations and re- 
criminations at the North. They abandon all 
distinctions of Whig or Democrat for the cause 
of Slavery; would to God we could do 4s much 
for the cause of Freedom. 

The choice of a pro-slavery Speaker was imme- 
diately followed by the appointment of most ultra 
pro-slavery committees. Some Free Soil mem- 
bers, it is true, were placed upon these commit- 
tees; but in this the Speaker only carried out 
more fully his own purposes and those of his 
party, by putting what they considered as insane 
men into close custody, instead of letting them 
run at large. He showed, however, either a want 
of courage in himself, or of confidence in his 
chosen guards; for, on the District of Columbia 
Committee he detailed a file of five, on the Judi- 
ciary Committee a file of four, and on the Terri- 
torial Committee a file of six strong pro-slavery 
men for the safe keeping of one Free-Soiler. 


Within an hour after the House was organized, 
Mr. Root of Ohio submitted a resolution, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Territories to report Ter- 
ritorial bills, prohibiting slavery. Many true 
friends to freedom believed this movement to be 
ill-timed and unfortunate; and though the House 
then refused, by a handsome vote, to lay the reso- 
lution on the table, yet when it came up for con- 
sideration again, the first decision was reversed 
by about the same majority. There is abundant 
proof that the latter vote did not express the true 
sentiment of the House. Not a few voted against 
the resolution avowedly because of its paternity— 
thus spiting a noble son on account of its obnox- 
ious father. Others repented of their votes as 
soon as they came to reflect that the record would 
go where their explanation could not accompany 
it. 


But unfortunately, it was too late. There 
stands the record, to survive through all time, and 
to be read of all men. The champions of slavery 
seized upon this vote as a propitious omen. They 
derided and scouted the Proviso with a fierceness 
unknown before. They shouted their threats of 
disunion with a more defiant tone, should any at- 
tempt at what they called its resurrection, be 
made. A speech was delivered, in which a mas- 
sacre of a majority of the House was distinctly 
shadowed forth, so that not “a quorum should be 
left to do business.” The effect of that vote was 
almost as bad as though it meant what it said. 

At a later day, when a bill for the admission of 
California, was presented, the tactics of delay 
were resorted to, and midnight found us the 
yeas and nays, for more than the thirtieth time, 


been | on questions whose frivolousness and vexatious- 


ness cannot be indicated by numbers. 





held | ‘Territories ; and if 


The proceedings in the Senate, however, are 
those which now threaten the most disastrous 
consequences. Early in the session, in order to 
bring his Northern friends up to the doctrine 
that it is unconstitutional to legislate upon sla- 
very in the Territories, Géneral Cass made a 
speech, in which he denies that Congress has any 
power, under any circumstances, to pass any law 

their imhabitants. According to that 
speech, the United States stands in the relation 
of a foreign ent to the people of its own 





they set up a king or estab-+ 


lish a religion, we cannot help it ; for we have no 
more power or right to control them, than we have 
the subjects of Great Britain, or the citizens of 
France. It has been said that the doctrine of 
General Cass and that of General Taylor, on this 
subject, are identical ; but there is this all-impor- 
tant difference between them: General Taylor 
} maintains the right of Congress to legislate for 
the Territories, and will doubtless approve any 
bill for the prohibition of slavery in them; but 
General Cass, denying this right in Congress, 
would, if President, veto such a bill. He, there- 
fore, would leave the Territories open to be in- 
vaded and possessed by sl: very ; and in Southern 
law and practice, possession is more thah nine 
points. 

Next came Mr.Clay’s Compromise resolutions, 
so called. By these, California was to be admit- 
ted as a State; the Territories organized without 
any restriction upon slavery ; the Southwestern 
boundary of Texas to be extended to the Rio 
Grande; a part of her twelve or fifteen million 
debt to be paid by the United States, on condition 
of her abandoning her claim to that part of New 
Mexico which lies east of the Rio Grande; the 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the inviolability of slavery in the 
District during the good pleasure of Maryland 
and of the inhabitants of the District; more ef- 
fectual provision for the restitution of fugitive 
slaves, and free traffic in slaves forever between 
the States, unless forbidden by themselves. 

A compromise is a settlement of difficulties by 
mutual concessions. Let us examine the mutual- 
ity of the concessions which Mr. Clay’s resolu- 
tions propose. 

In the first place, California is to be permitted 
to remain free, if the Territories of New Mexico 
and Utah may be opened to slavery. But Cali- 
fornia is free already ; free by her own act; free 
without any concession of theirs, and without 
any grace but the grace of God. Itis mainly oc- 
cupied by a Northern population, who do their 
own work, with their own hands, or their own 
brains. Fifty hardy gold diggers from the North 
will never stand all day knee-deep in water, shovel 
earth, rock washers, &c., under a broiling sun, 
and see a man with his fifty slaves standing under 
| the shade of a tree, or having an umbrella held 
| over his head, with whip in hand, and without 
wetting his dainty glove, or soiling his japanned 
boot, pocket as much at night asthe whole of 
them together. Or rather, they will never suffer 
institutions to exist which tolerate such unright- 
eousness. California, therefore, is free; as free 
as Massachusetts; and Mr. Clay might as well 
have said in terms, that whereas Massachusetts 
is free, therefore New Mexico and Utah shall 
be slave, or run the hazard of being so. 

The next point of Mr. Clay’s compromise is, that 
Texas shall extend her southwestern boundary 
from or near the Nueces to the Rio Grande, and 
shall receive, probably, some six or eight millions 
of dollars for withdrawing her claim to that part 
of New Mexico which lies east of the last-named 
river. Now, Texas has ro rightful or plausible 
claim to a foot of all this territory. But suppose 
it to be a subject of doubt, and therefore of com- 
promise. The mutuality, then, consists in divid- 
ing the whole territory claimed by Texas, and 
then giving her a valid title to one portion of it, 
and paying her for all the rest. Texas, or,—what 
in this connection is the same thing,—slavery, 
surrenders absolutely nothing, gets a good title 
to some hundred thousand square miles of terri- 
tory, and pay for as much more! 

But what renders it almost incredible that any 
man could soberly submit such a proposition and 
dare to call it a compromise, is this: All that part 
of New Mexico which Texas cliims, and which 
lies between the parallels of 36° 30' and 42°, is, 
by the Resolutions of Annexation, to be forever 
free. I shall consider the constitutionality of 
these resolutions by and by ; I now treat them as 
valid. Now the compromise proposes to buy this 
territory, so secured to freedom, and annex it to 
New Mexico, which is to be left open to slavery. 
We afe to peril all the broad region between 
36° 30' and 42°, and pay Texas some six or eight 
millions of dollars for the privilege of doing so! 
Mr. Clay is not less emjnent for his statesmanship 
than for his waggery. Were he to succeed in 
playing off this practical joke upon the North, 
and were it not for the horrible consequences 
which it would involve, a roar of laughter, like a 
feu de joie, would run down the course of the ages. 
As it is, the laughter will be “ Elsewhere.” 

The next point pertains to the abolition of 
the slave trade, and the perpetuity of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. This District has,an 
area of about fifty equare miles; and Mr. Clay 
proposes, in consideration of transferring its slave 
marts to Alexandria, on the Virginia side, or to 
some convenient place in Montgomery or Prince 
George’s county, on the Maryland side, to divest 
Congress forever of its right of “ exclusive legis- 
lation” over it. Should this plan prevail, the 
perpetuity of slavery in the District will be de- 
fended by more unassailable and impregnable 
barriers than any other institution in Christen- 
dom. The President has a veto upon Congress; 
but two-thirds of both houses may still pass any 
law, notwithstanding his dissent. Mr. Clay pro- 
poses to give, both to Maryland and to the citi- 
zens of the District, a veto on this subject ;—an 
absolute veto, not a qualified one, like that of the 
President of the United States, but one that will 
control, not majorities merely, but an absolute 
unanimity in both branches of Congress. By his 
plan, therefore, three separate, independent pow- 
ers are to have a veto upon the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. And not only 
so, but while it will require their joint or concur- 
rent action to abolish the institution, any one of 
them can preserve it. The laws of the Medes 
and Persians had no such guaranties for perpetu- 
ity as this. 

Mr. Clay’s last point is really too facetious. So 
solemn a subject does not permit such long-contin 
ued levity, however it may be masked by sobriety 
of countenance. It is that Congress shall make 
mere effectual provision for the capture and de- 
livery of fugitive slaves; and, as an equivalent 
for this, it shall bind itself never to interfere 
with the inter-State traffic in slaves. We are 
to catch their slaves, and, as though that were a 
grateful privilege to us, we are to allow them free 
commerce in slaves, coastwise or inland. By this 
means, slaves can be transported to the mouth of 
the Rio G and some hundreds of miles up 
that river, New Mexico, instead of being 
driven in coffies across the country. The com- 
promise is, that for every slave we catch, we are 
to facilitate the passage of a hundred into New 
Mexico. 

Such is the mutuality of Mr. Clay’s compro- 
mises. They are such compromises as the wolf 
offers to the lamb, or the vulture to the dove. 
They make the rightful admission of California 
into the Union, with her free Constitution, con- 
tingent upon opening the new Territories to sla- 
very; they ratify one part of the predatory 
claim of Texas, and propose to give her millions 
for the other part; they give an unconditional 
veto to the State of Maryland and to the citizens 
of the District of Columbia, over a unanimous 
vote of both Houses of Congress, even when ap- 
proved by the President; in connection with 
Mr. Butler’s bill and Mr. Mason’s amendments, 
they expose our white citizens to grievous penal- 
ties and imprisonments for not doing what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
we are not bound to do, in relation to fugitive 
slaves, and they offer our colored citizens to be 
kidnapped and spirited away into bondage; and 
they foreclose, in favor of the South, the disputed 
question of the inter-State commerce in slaves. 
In one particular only do they appear to concede 
anything to Northern rights, or Northern convic- 
tions, or Northern feelings. They propose to 
transfer the District of Columbia slave trade 
across an ideal line into Virginia or into Mary- 
land, so that the slave planter or slave trader, 
when he comes to our American Congo to replen- 
ish his stock of human cattle, shall be obliged to 
go a mile or two, to the slave marts, instead of 
walking down Pennsylvania avenue. I deem this 
to be no concession. If it is honorable to produce 
corn and cotton, it is honorable to buy and 
sell them—and if it is honorable to hold beings 
created in God’s image in slavery, it is honora- 
ble to stand between the producer and consumer, 
and to make merchandise of the bodies and the 
souls of men. Let this Light of the Age be set 
upon a hill that all nations may behold it. 

I will refer to Mr. Bell’s resolutions no further 
than to say that they propose the formation of 
three slave States out of what is now claimed by 
Texas, one of which is to be admitted into the 
Union forthwith as an offset to California. 

Mr. Buchanan has not ed the movements 
of his rival, General Cass, with indifference. He 
-has spent a considerable portion of the winter in 
Washington, and it is understood that he holds 
out the Missouri Compromise line, from the 
western boundary of Missouri to the Pacific 
ocean, as his lure to the South, for their favora- 
ble in the ensuing Presidential contest. 

In a chronological order, I must now consider 
some vitally important views, which have been 

submitted by some members in the House, and by 








Mr. Webster and others in the Senate. In men- 
tioning the name of this great statesman, and 
in avowing that I am one among the many whom 
his recently expressed opinions have failed to 
convince, it is due to myself, however indifferent 
it may be to him or to his friends, that I should 
express my admiration of his powers, my grati- 
tude for his past services, and the diffidence with 
which I dissented, at first, from his views. But I 
have pondered upon them long, and the longer I 
have pondered, the more questionable they appear. 

‘I shall therefore venture upon the perilous task of 
inquiring into their correctness ; and while I do 
it with the deference and respect which belong to 
his character, I shall do it also with that fidelity 
to conscience and to judgment that belong to 
a He is great, but truth is greater than us 
all. 

I shall confine myself mainly, and perhaps 
wholly, to Mr. Webster’s views, because he has 
argued the cause of the South with vastly more 
ability than it has been argued by any one among 
themeelves. If his conclusions, then, be not tena- 
ble, their case is lost.* 

Mr. Webster casts away the “ Proviso” alto- 
gether. He says: “ Ifa resolution or a law were 
now before us to provide a Territorial Government for 
New Mexico, I would not vote to put any prohibition 
into it whatever” —Page 44. The reasor given is, 
that slavery is already excluded from “ Califor- 
nia and New Mexico” “ by the law of nature, of 
physical geography, the law of the formation of 
the earth.”.—Page 42. “Califomia and New 
Mexico are Asiaticin their formation and scenery. 
They are composed of vast ridges of mountains of 
enormous height, with broken rilges and deep 
valleys.” —Page 43. 

Now, this is drawing moral conclusions from 
physical premises. It is arguing from physics 
to metaphysics. It is determining the law of the 
spirit by geographical phenomena. It is under- 
taking to settle by mountains and rivers, and not 
by the Ten Commandments, a great question of 
human duty. It abandons the second command- 
ment of Christ and all Bills of Rights enacted in 
conformity thereto, and leaves our obligations to 
our “neighbor” to be determined by the accidents 
of earth and water and air. To ascertain wheth- 
er a people will obey the Divine command, and 
do to others as they would be done by, it looks at 
the thermometer. What a problem would this 
be? “ Required the height above the level of the 
sea at which the oppressor ‘ will undo the heavy 
burdens and let the oppressed go free, and break 
every yoke,’—to be determined barometrically.” 
Alas! this cannot be done. Slavery depends, not 
upon Climate, but upon Conscience. Wherever 
the wicked passions of the human heart can go, 
there slavery can go. Slavery isan effect. Av- 
arice, sloth, pride, and the love of domination, are 
its cause. In ascending mountain sides, at what 
altitude do men leave these passions behind them ? 
Different vegetable growths are to be found at 
different heights, depending also upon the zone. 
This I can understand. There is the altitude of 
the palm, the altitude of the oak, the sltitude of 
the pine, and, far above them all, the line of per- 
petual snow. But, in regard to innecence and 
guilt, where is the white line? How high up can 
a slaveholder go and not lose his free agency ? 
At what elevation will the whip fall from the 
hand of the master, and the fetter from the limbs 
of the slave? There is no such point. Freedom 
and slavery on the one hand, and climate and ge- 
ology on the other, are incommensurable quanti- 
ties. We might as well attempt to déermine a 
question in theology by the cube root, cr a ques- 
tion in ethics by the Black Art. Slavery being a 
crime founded upon human passions can go wher- 
ever those passions are unrestrained. Jt has ex- 
isted in Asia from the earliest ages, notwithstand- 
ing its “formation and scenery.” It labors and 
groans on the flanks of the Ural mountsins now. 
There are to-day forty-eight millions of slaves in 
Russia, not one rood of which comes down so 
low as the northern boundary of California and 
New Mexico. 

Had Mr. Webster’s philosophy ben correct, 
then California was at superfluous yains when 
she incorporated the Ordinance of 1787 into her 
Constitution. Instead of saying that “slavery 
and involuntary servitude, (except for crime.) 
shall be forever prohibited,” she should have said, 
“ Whereas by a law of nature, of physical geog- 
raphy, the law of the formatio of the earth,” 
“slavery cannot exist in California,” therefore we 
will not “ re-affirm an ordinanceof Nature, nor re- 
enact the will of God.” 

Should it be said that slavery will not go into 
the new Territories, because itis unprofitable, I 
ask, where is it profitable? Where is ignorance 
so profitable as knowledge? Where is ungodli- 
ness gain, even for the things of this life? How 
little is the hand worth at oneend of an arm, if 
there is not a brain at the other? Do not Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, and other States, 
furnish witnesses by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands that slavery impoverishts? Yet with what 
enthusiasm they cherish it. Generally, igno- 
rance is @ necessary concomitant of slavery. Of 
white persons, over twenty years of sage, unable 
to read and write, there were, according to the 
last census, 58,787 in Virginia, 56,609 in North 
Carolina, 58 513 in Tennessee, and so forth. I 
have a letter before me, received this morning, 
dated in Indiana, in which the writer says he re- 
moved from North Carolina, in 1802, when he 
was fourteen years old, and at that time he had 
never seen a newspaper in his life. Can there be 
genius, the inventive talent, or profitable labor, 
where ignorance is so dense? Can the oppres- 
sion that tramples out voluntary industry, intel- 
ligence, enterprise, and the desire of independ- 
ence, conduce to riches? Yet this is done wher- 
ever slavery exists, and is part and parcel of its 
working. Is any other form of robbery profitable? 
Yet individuals and communities have practiced 
it and lived by it, and we mayas well rely upon a 
“law of physical geography ” to arrest one as the 
other. Itis not poetry, but literal truth, that the 
breath of the slave blasts vegetation, his tears 
poison the earth, and his groans strike it with 
sterility. It would be easy to show why the mas- 
ter does not abandon slavery, even amid the deso- 
lation with which it has surrounded him. There 
is a combination of poverty and pride, which sla- 
very produces, on the doctrine of natural appetence, 
and which, therefore, it exactly fits, The help- 
lessness of the master in regard to all personal 
wants seems to necessitate the slavery that has 
begotten it. All moral and religious principles 
are lowered till they conform to the daily prac- 
tice. Custom blinds conscience, until, without 
any attempt to emancipate or ameliorate their 
victims, men can preach and pray and hold slaves, 
as Hamlet’s grave-digger jests and sings while he 
turns up skulls. 

But slavery cannot go into California or New 
Mexico, because their staple productions are not 
“tobacco, corn, cotton, or rice.”— Page 44. These 
are agricultural products. But is slave labor 
confined to agriculture? Suppose that predial 
slavery will not become common in the new Ter- 
ritories. Cannot menial? If slaves cannot do 
field-work, cannot they do house-work? There 
is an opening for a hundred thousand slaves to- 
day in the new Territories, for purposes of domes- 
tic labor. And beyond this, let me ask, who possess- 
esany such geologic vision that, at a distance of a 
thousand miles, he can penetrate the valleys and 
gorges of New Mexico, and say that gold will 
not yet be found there as it is in California—not 
in sand and gravel only, but in forty-eight pound- 
ers and in fifty-sixes? This is the very kind of 
labor on which slaves, in all time, have been so 
extensively employed—the very labor on which a 
million of slaves in Hispaniola lost their lives, 
within a few years after its discovery by Colum- 
bus. Gold deposites are now worked within twenty- 
five miles of Santa Fe. The last account which 
I have seen, of a company of emigrants passing 
from Santa Fe to California by the river Gila, 
announces rich discoveries of gold upon that 
river. A fellow-citizen of mine has just returned 
home, who says he saw a slave sold at the mines 
in California, in September last. As yet, the 
distant regions of the Gila and the Colorado can- 
not be worked, because of the Apaches, the Utahs, 
and other tribes of Indians. But admit slavery 
there, and the power of the Government will be 
invoked to exterminate these Indians, as it was 
before to exterminate the Cherokees and Semi- 
noles—not to drive them beyond the Mississippi, 
but beyond the Styx. A few days since a letter 
was published in the papers, dated on board a 
steamer descending the Mississippi, which stated 
that a considerable number of slaves were on 
board, bound for California, under an agreement 
with their masters that they should be free after 
serving two years at the mines. We know, too, 
that the reason assigned for incorporating a pro- 
vision in the Constitution of California, author- 
izing its Legislature to pass laws for the exclu- 
sion of free blacks from the State, was that slaves 
would be t there under this very form of 
agreement, and, by and by, the country would be 
overspriad by people of color who had bought 


* Ali my quotations from Mr. Webster are taken from 
the edition of his speech which he dedicated to the “ Pgo- 
PLE OF Magsacuusetts,” March 18, 1850. Among the 
numerone readings which have appeared, | suppose this to- 








be the most authentic. 


their freedom. The sagacious men who framed 
the California Constitution came from all parts 
of the territory, and, being collected on the spot, 
having surveyed all its mountains, having breath- 
ed its air at all temperatures, andturned up its 
golden soil—these men had never discovered any 
“law of physical geography” which the fell 
spirit of slavery could not transgress. Slaves 
were carried into Oregon, ten degrees of latitude 
higher up. Its colonists reénacted the Ordinance 
of 1787 before Congress gave them a Territorial 
Government. In the Territorial Government 
that was given them, the prohibition was inserted ; 
and President Polk signed the bill, with an ex- 
press protest, that he ratified this exclusion of 
slavery oniy because the country lay north of the 
Missouri Compromise line; but declared that, 
had it embraced the very region in question, he 
would have vetoed the bill. 

General Cass never took the ground that sla- 
very could not exist in the new territories ; and no 
inconsiderable part of the opposition made to 
him in Massachusetts and in other free States, 
was placed expressly upon the ground that he 
would not prohibit it. Mr. Webster, in his 
Marshfield speeeh, Sept. 1, 1848, opposed the 
election of General Cass, because, through his 
reereancy to Northern principles, slavery would 
invade the territories. This was expressed with 
his usual clearness and force, as follows: 

“He, [General Cass,] will surely have the Sen- 
ate; and with the patronage of the Government, 
with every interest that he, as a Northern man, 
can brig to bear, codperating with every inter- 
est that the South can bring to bear, we cry 
safety before we are out of the woods, if we fel 
that there is no danger as to these new territories.” 

Yet Mr. Webster now says that to support the 
“Proviso,” would “do disgrace to his own un- 
derstanding.”— Page 46. 

During the same campaign, also, the Honorable 
Rufus Choate, one of the most eloquent men in 
New England, and known to be the personal 
friend of Mr. Webster, delivered a speech at Sa- 
lem, in which the following passage occurs: 

“It is the passage of a law to say that Califor- 
nia and New Mexico shall remain forever free. 
That is, fellow-citizens, undoubtedly an object of 
great and transcendent @mportance; for there is 
none who will deny that we should go up to the 
very limits of the Constitution itself, and with 
the wisdom of the wisest, and zeal of the most 
zealous, should unite to accomplish this great ob- 
ject, and to defeat the always detested, and for- 
ever to be detested object of the dark ambition of 
that candidate of the Baltimore Convention, who 
has ventured to pledge himself in advance that 
he will veto the future law of freedom; and may 
God avert the madness of all those who hate sla- 
very and love freedom, that would unite in put- 
ting him in the place where his thrice accursed 
pledge may beredeemed! * * * * Is there 
a Whig upon this floor who doubts that the 
strength of the Whig party next March will in- 
sure freedom to California and New Mexico, if 
by the Constitution they are entitled to freedom 
at all? Is there a member of Congress that 
would not vote for freedom? You know there 
is not one. Did not every Whig member of 
Congress from the free States vote at the last 
session for freedom? You know that every man 
of them returned home covered with the thanks 
of his constituents for that vote. Is there a sin- 
gle Whig constituency, in any free State in this 
country, that would return any man that would 
not vote for freedom? Do you believe that Daniel 
Webster himself could be returned if there was the 
least doubt upon the question ?” 


Mr. Choate then adds: “‘Upon this question 
alone, we always differ from those Whigs of the 
South ; and on that one, we propose simply to vote 
them donn.” Mr. Webster now says he will not 
join in voting them down. 

Under such circumstances is it frivolous or 
captious to ask for something more than a dog- 
matic assertion that slavery cannot impregnate 
these new regions, and cause them to breed mon- 
sters forever? Ona subject of such infinite im- 
portance I cannot be satisfied with a dictum; I 
want a demonstration. I cannot accept the 
prophecy without inquiring what spirit inspired 
the prophet. As a revelation from heaven it 
would be most delightful; but, as it conflicts 
with all human experience, it requires at least 
one undoubted miracle to attest the divinity of its 
origin. 

According to the last census, there were more 
than eight thousand persons of African blood in 
Massachusetts. Abolish the moral and religious 
convictions of our people, let slavery appear to 
be in their sight not only lawful and creditable, 
but desirable as a badge of aristocratic distinction, 
and as a “political, social, moral and religious 
blessing,” and what obstacle would prevent these 
eight thousand persons from being turned into 
slaves, on any day, by the easy, cheap, and short- 
hand kidnapping of a legislative act? Africans 
can exist here, for the best of all reasons—they 
do exist here. A state of slavery would not stop 
their respiration, nor cause them to vanish “into 
thin air.” Think, for a moment, of the com- 
plaints we constantly hear in certain circles, of 
the difficulty and vexatiousness of commanding 
domestic service. If no moral or religious objec- 
tion existed against holding slaves, would not 
many of those respectable and opulent gentlemen 
who signed the letter of thanks to Mr. Webster, 
and hundreds of others indeed, instead of apply- 
ing to intelligence offices, or visiting emigrant 
ships for domestics, as we call them, go at once to 
the auction-room and buy a man or a woman with 
as little hesitancy or compunction as they now 
send to Brighton for beeves, or go to Tatersall’s 
for a horse? If the cold of the higher latitudes 
checks the flow of African blood, or benumbs Af- 
rican limbs, the slaveholder knows very well that 
a trifling extra expense for whips will make up 
for the difference. 

But suppose a doubt could be reasonably enter- 
tained about the invasion of the new territories 
by slavery. Even suppose the chances to prepon- 
derate against it. Whatthen? Are we to sub- 
mit a question of human liberty over vast regions 
and for an indefinite extent of time, to the deter- 
mination of chance? With all my faculties I 
say No! Let me ask any map, let me respect- 
fully ask Mr. Webster himself, if it were his own 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters, and 
sons and daughters, who were in peril of such a 
fate, whether he would abandon them to chance— 
even to a favorable chance. Would he suffer 
their fate to be determined by dice or divination, 
when positive prohibition was in his power ? 
And by what rule of Christian morality, or even 
of enlightened heathen morality, can we deal dif- 
ferently with the kindred*of others from what we 
would with our own? He is not a Christian 
whose humanity is bounded by the legal degrees 
of blood, or by general types of feature. 

But Mr. Webster would not “taunt” the 
South. Neither would I. I would not taunt any 
honorable man, much less a criminal. Still 
when the most precious interests of humanity are’ 
in peril, I would not betimid. I would not stop 
too long to cull lover’s phrases. Standing under 
the eye of God, in the forum of the world and 
before the august tribunal of posterity, when the 
litigants are Freedom and Tyranny, and human 
happiness and human misery the prize they con- 
test, it should happen to the sworn advocate of 
Liberty, as Quintilian says it did to Isocrates, 
“ not to speak and to plead, but to thunder and 
to lighten”” Mr. Webster would not taunt the 
South ; and yet I say the South were never so 
insulted before as he has insulted them. Com- 
mon scoffs, jeers, vilifications, are flattery and 
svcophancy, compared with the indignities he 
heaped upon them. Look at the facts. The 
South waged war with Mexico from one and only 
one motive ; for one and only one object—the ex- 
tension of slavery. They refused peace unless 
it surrendered territory. That territory must 
be south of the abhorred line of 36° 30’. The 
same President who abandoned the broad belt of 
country on our Northern frontier, from 49° to 
54° 40', to which we had, in his own words, “an 
unquestionable title,” would allow no prohibition 
of slavery to be imposed upon the territory which 
Mexico ceded, though she would bury it a foot 
deep in gold. The Proviso had been resisted in 
all forms, from the begmning. Southern Whigs 
voted against the ratification of the treaty, fore- 
seeing the struggle that was to follow. Despe- 
rate efforts were made to smuggle in an unre- 
stricted territorial government, against all par- 
liamentary rule and all constitutional implication. 
The whole South, as one man, claimed it as a 
“ describable, weighable, estimable, tangible” and 
most valuable “right” to carry slaves there, 
Calhoun, Berrien, Badger, Mason, Davis—the 
whole Southern phalanx, Whig and Demo- 
crat, pleaded for it, argued for it, and most of 
them declared themselves ready to fight for it; 
and yet Mr. Webster rises in his place, and tells 
them they are all moon-struck, “prepa 
fatuous; because “an ordinance of Nature an 
the will of God” had settled this question from 
the beginning of the world. Mr. Calhoun said, 
immediately after this speech, Give us free scope 
and time enough, and we will take care of the 





rest. 





Mr. Mason said— 

“ We*have heard here from various quarters 
and from high quarters, and repeated on all 
hands—repeated here again to-day by the hon- 
orable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Shields,] that 
there is a law of natura which excludes the 
Southern people from every portion of the State 
of California. I know of yo such law of nature— 
none whatever; but I do know the c ntrary, that 
if California had been organized with a territo- 
rial form of government gnly, and for which, at 
the last two sessions of Congress, she has obtained 
the entire Southern vote, the people of the 
Southern States would have gone there freely, 
and have taken their slaves there in great numbers. 
They would have done go because the value of 
the labor of that class, would have been aug- 
mented to them many hundred fold. Why, in 
the debates which took place in the convention in 
California which formed the Constitution, and 
which any Senator can now read for himself, af- 
ter the provision excluding slavery was agreed 
upon, it was proposed to prohibit the African 
race altogether, free as well as bond. A debate 
arose upon it; and the ground was distinctly ta- 
ken, as shown in those Scushes, that if the entire 
African race was not excluded, their labor would 
be found so valuable that the owners of slaves 
would bring them there, even though slavery 
were prohibited, under a céntract to manumit 
them in two or three years. And it required 
very little’ reasoning, on the part of those op- 
posed to this class of population, to show that the 
productiveness of their labor would be such as 
to ciuse that result. An estimate was gone into 
with reference to the value of the labor of this 
class of people, showing that it would be in- 
creased to such an extent in the mines of Cali- 
fornia, that they could not be kept out. It was 
agreed that the labor of a slave in any one of the 
States from which they would be taken, was not 
worth more than one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, and that in California it 
would be worth from four to six thousand dollars. 
They would work themselves free in one or two 
years, and thus the country would be filled by a 
class of free blacks, and their former owners 
have an excellent bargain in taking them there.” 


Yet Mr.Webster stands up before all this array, 
and says: “ Gentlemen, you are beside yourselves, 
You have eaten hellebcre. You would look more 
in character should you put on the ‘ cap and bells. 
In sober sense, in seeing his object clearly and in 
pursuing it directly, Don Quixote was Doctor 
Franklin, compared with you. The dog in the 
fable, who dropped his meat to snap at its shadow, 
is no allegory in your case. I see two classes 
around me—wise men and fools; you do not be- 
long to the former. The Chancellor who keeps 
the king’s idiots should have custody of you.” 
Such is a faithful abstract of what Mr. Webster 
said to Southern Senators, and, through them, to 
all the South. 

Here certainly was a reflection upon the under- 
standing and intelligence of the South, such as 
never was cast upon them before. But the balm 
went with the sting. They bore the affront to 
their judgments, because it was so grateful to 
their politics and pockets. I think it no injustice 
to those Senators to say, that they would have 
nearly torn Mr. Webster in pieces for such a 
collective insult, if it had not promised to add 
fifty per cent. to their individnal property, and to 
secure and perpetuate their political ascendency. 

To help our conceptions in regard to Mr.Web- 
ster’s course on this subject, let us imagine a par- 
allel case—or, rather, an approximate one, for 
there can be no parallel. Suppose a contest be- 
tween the North and the South, on the subject of 
the Tariff, to have been raging for years. The 
sober blood of the North is heated to the fever 
point. The newspapers treat of nothing else. 
Public meetings and private conversations discuss 
no othertheme. Hundreds of delegates wait upon 
Congress to add, if it be but a feather’s weight, to 
the scale which holds their interests. Petitions 
flow in in thousands and tens of thousands. It is 
announced that Mr. Calhoun will pour out his 
great mind the subject. Expectation is on 
tiptoe. All é... from all sides of the country, 
are turned towards Washington, as the Muezzin’s 
to Mecca. The Senate chamber is packed, and 
the illustrious Senator rises. After an historic 
sketch of existing difficulties, after reading from 
the speeches which he made in 1832 and in 1846, 
he proceeds to say that he withdraws all opposi- 
tion to a tariff—to any tariff! He will not offend 
the delicate nerves of Northern manufacturers by 
further hostility. Were a bill then before him, 
he would not opposeit. ‘“ Take the schedules,” 
says he, scornfully, to Northern Senators, “and 
fill up the blanks from A to Z% with what per- 
centages you please. For ad valornm rates, put 
in minimums and maximums at your pleasure. 
I will ‘taunt’ you no longer. I am for peace and 
the glorious Union. I have discovered an irre- 
pealable and irreversible law of nature, which 
overrules all the devices of men. You cannot 
make one yard of woollens or cottons in New Eng- 
land. There, water has no gravity, steam has no 
force, and wheels will not revolve. In Vermont 
and New York, wool will not grow on sheeps’ 
backs. I have penetrated the geology of Pennsyl- 
vania, and through all its stratifications, there is 
not a thimble-full of coal, nor an ounce of iron 
ore; and, if there were, combustion would not 
help to forge it; for oxygen and carbon are di- 
vorced. As Massachusetts contributed one-third 
of the men and one-third of the money, to carry 
on the Revolutionary War, I am willing to com- 
pensate her for her lost blood and treasure, to the 
amount of hundreds of millions of dollars, with 
which she may fertilize the barrenness of her 
genius, and indulge her insane love for churches 
and schools.” Had the great Southern Senator 
spoken thus, I think.that even idolatrous, man- 
worshipping South Carolina—a State which Mr. 
Calhoun has ruled and moved for the last twenty- 
five years, as a puppet-showman plays Punch and 
Judy—would have sent forth, through all her 
organs, & voice of unanimous dissent. 

As much as Freedom is higher than Tariff, so 
much stronger than their dissent should be ours. 

Mr. Webster’s averment that he would not 
“re-affirm an ordinance of Nature, nor reénact 
the will of God’ [p. 44,] has been commented on 
more pungently than I am able or willing to do. 
It has been said that all law and all volition must 
be in harmony with the will of the Good Spirit 
or with that of the Evil One; and if we will not 
reénuct the will of the former, then, either all 
legislation ceases, or we must register the decrees 
of the latter. But one important and pertinent 
consideration belongs to this subject, which I have 
nowhere seen developed. It is this: Endless 
«doubts and contradictions exist among men, as to 
what is the will of God; and on no subject is 
there a wider diversity of opinion than on this 
very subject of slavery. Whose law was reénacted 
by the Ordinance of 1787? whose, when the Afri- 
can slave trade was prohibited? whose, when it 
was declared piracy? True, it is useless to put 
upon our statute-books an astronomical law, reg- 
ulating sunrise, or high tides ; but that is physi- 
cal and beyond the jurisdiction of man, while sla- 
very belongs to morals, and is within the jurisdic- 
tion of man. Cease to transcribe upon the statute- 
book what our wisest and best men believe to be 
the will of God in regard to our wordly affairs, 
and the’ passions which we think appropriate to 
devils will soon take possession of society. In re- 
gard to slavery, piracy, and so forth, there are 
multitudes of men, whose fear of the penal sanc- 
tions of another life is very much aided by a little 
salutary fine and imprisonment in this. Look at 
that noble array of principles which is contained 
in the Declaration of Rights in the Constitution 
of Massachusetts. Is it not a most grand and 
beautiful exposition of “the will of God ”—a 
transcript, as it were, from the Book of Life? So 
of the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. Yet our fathers thought it no 
tampering with holy things to enact them; and, 
in times of struggle and peril, they have been to 
many a tempted man as an anchor to the soul, 
sure and steadfast. 

I approach Mr. Webster’s treatment of the 
Texas question with no ordinary anxiety. Havy- 
ing been accustomed from my very boyhood to 
regard him as the almost infallible expounder of 
constitutional law, it is impossible to describe the 
struggle, the revulsion of mind, with which I have 
passed from an instructed and joyous acquiescence 
in his former opinions to unhesitating dissent 
from his present ones. 

I must premise that I cannot see any necessary 
or beneficial connection between the subject of 
+tew Texan States and the admission of California 
and the government of the Territories. The for- 
mer refers to some indefinite future, when, from 
its fruitfal womb of slavery, Texas shall seek to 
cast forth an untimely birth. In this excited state 
of the country—at this critical juncture of our 
affairs, when there is sober talk of massacring a 
majority of the House of Representatives on their 
own flocr, and a Senator, instead of threatening 
to hang a brother Senator on the highest 
provided he could catch him in his own State, 
now draws 3 revolver of six barrels on another 
brother Senator, on the floor of the Senate, in 





mid-session ; at such a time, I say, when, however 








few Abels there may be at work in the political 
field, there are Cains more than enough, would it 
not have been well to have said, “ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof ?” 

As the basis of his argument, Mr. Webster 
quotes the following resolution: 

“ New States of convenient size, not exceeding four in 
number, in addition to said State of Texas, and having suf- 
ficient population, may hereafter, by the consent of the said 
State, be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be 
entitled to admission under the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. And such States as may be formed out of 
that portion of said territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union with or without 
slavery, as the people of each State asking admission may 
desire: and in such State or States as shall be formed out of 
said territory north of said Missouri Compromise Pr sla- 
very or involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall be 
prohibited.” 

Note here, first, that only “four” States are to 
be admitted in “addition to said State of Texas ;” 
and second, that ‘such State or States” (in the 
plural) as shall be formed from territory north of 
36° 30’, shall be free. If two, or only one free 
State is to exist on the north side of the line, then 
how many will be left for the south side? [ should 
expose myself to ridicule were I to set it down 
arithmetically, four minus one, equal to three. Yet 
Mr. Webster says “the guaranty is, that new 
States shall be made out of it, [the Texan territo- 
ty,] and that such States as are formed out of 
that portion of Texas lying south of 36° 30’, may 
come in as slave States, to the number of rour,ip 
addition to the State then in existence, and ad- 
mitted at that time by these resolutions.” — Page 
29. 

Here Mr. Webster gives outright to the South 
and to slavery, one more State than was contracted 
for—assuming the contract to be valid. He makes 
a donation, a gratuity, of an entire slave State, 
larger than many a European principality. He 
transfers a whole State, with all its beating hearts, 
present and future, with all its infinite suscepti- 
bilities of weal and woe, from the side of freedom 
to that of slavery, in the leger-book of humanity. 
What a bridal gift for the harlot of bondage! 

Was not the bargain hard enough, according to 
its terms? Must we fulfil it, and go beyond it? 
Is a slave State, which dooms our brethren of the 
human race, perhaps interminably, to the vassal’s 
fate, so insignificant a trifle, that it may be flung 
in, as small change on the settlement of an ac- 
count? Has the South been so generous a co- 
partner, as to deserve this distinguished token of 
our gratitude? 

Why, by parity of reasoning, could he not have 
claimed all the four States, “in addition to said 
State of Texas,” as free States? The resolutions 
divide the territory into two parts, one north and 
one south of the line of 36° 30'. Could not Mr. 
Webster have claimed the four States for Freedom 
with as sound logic, and with far better humanity 
than he surrendered them to Slavery? When 
Texas and the South have got their slave States 
“to the number of four” into the Union, whence are 
we to obtain our one or more free States? The 
contract will have been executed, and the consent 
of Texas for another State will be withheld. 

Notwithstanding all this, Mr. Webster affirms 
the right of slavery to four more States, in the 
following words: “I know no form of legislation 
which can strengthen this. 1 know no mode of 
recognition that can add a tittle of weight to it.” 
Catching the tone of his asseveration, I respond 
that I know no form of statement, nor process of 
reasoning, which can make it more clear that this 
is an absolute and wanton surrender of the rights 
of the North and the rights of humanity. 

But I hold the Texan resolutions to have been 
utterly void ; and proceed to give the reasons for 
my opinion. 

I begin by quoting Mr. Webster against himself. 
In an Address to the people of the United States, 
from the Massachusetts Auti-Texas State Con- 
vention, January 29th, 1845, the subjoined pas- 
sage, which is understood, or rather, I may say, is 
now well known, to have been dictated by Mr. 
Webster himself, may be found: : 

“But we desire not to be misunderstood. Ac- 
cording to our convictions, there is no power in 
any branch of the Government, or all its branch- 
es, to annex foreign territory to this Union. 
We have made the foregoing remarks only to 
show, that, if any fair construction could show 
such a power to exist anywhere, or to be exer- 
cised in any form, yet the manner of its exercise 
now proposed is destitute of all decent semblance of 
constitutional propriety.” 

Thus cancelling the authority of Mr. Webster 
in 1850 by the authority of Mr. Webster in 1845, 
I proceed with the argument. 

Though the annexation of Texas was in pur- 
suance of a void stipulation, yet it is a clear prin- 
ciple of law that when a contract void between 
the parties, has heen executed by them, it cannot 
then be annulled. If executed, it becomes valid, 
not by virtue of the contract, but by virtue of 
the execution. I bow to this legal principle, and 
would fulfil it. But any independent stipulation 
which remains unexecuted, remainsinvalid. Such 
is that part of the annexation resolutions which 
provides for the admission of a brood of Texan 
States. The resolutions themselves say in ex- 
press terms, that the new States are to be admit- 
ted “under the provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution ;” and the Constitution says, ‘“‘ New States 
may be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 
By what Congress? Plainly, by the Congress in 
session at the time when application for admission 
is made; and by no other. The fourth Texan 
State may not be ready for admission for fifty 
years to come; and could the Congress of 1845 
bind the Congress of 1900? The Congress of 
1900 and all future Congresess, will derive their 
authority from the Constitution of the United 
States, and not from any preceding Congress. 
Put the case in a negative form. Could the Con- 
gress of 1845 bind all future Congresses not to 
admit new States, and thus, pro tanto, annul the 
Constitution? Postive or negative, the result is 
the same. No previous Congress, on such a sub- 
ject, can enlarge or limit the power of a subse- 
quent one. Whenever, therefore, the question 
of a new Texan State comes up for consideration, 
the Congress then in being must decide it on its 
own merits, untrammeled by anything their pre- 
decessors have done; and especially free from a 
law which, while similar in spirit, is a thousand 
times more odious in principle than statutes of 
mortmain. 

Admitting that a future Congress, on such a 
subject, might be bound by a treaty, I answer that 
there was no treaty; while the fact that a treaty 
clause was introduced into the resolutions, in the 
Senate, for the sake of obtaining certain votes 
that would never otherwise have been given in 
their favor, and under an express pledge from the 
Executive that the method by treaty should be 
adopted, which pledge was forthwith iniquitously 
broken, leaves no element of baseness and fraud 
by which this proceeding was not contaminated. 
In the name of the Constitution, then, and of 
justice, let every honest man denounce those res- 
olutions as void alike in the forum of law and in 
the forum of conscience; and, admitting Texas 
herself to be in the Union, yet, when application 
is made for any new State from that territory, let 
- question be decided upon the merits it may 
then 

And was not Mr. Webster of the same opinion, 
when, in Faneuil Hall, in November, 1845, after 
the Resolutions of Annexation had passed, he 
made the following emphatic, but unprophetic, 
declaration : 

“It is thought, it isan idea I do not say how 
well founded, that there may yet be a hope for 
resistance to the consummation of the act of annex- 
ation. I can only say for one that if it should fall 
to my lot to havea vote on such a question, AND I vore 
FOR THE ADMISSION INTO THIS Union or ANY 
State witn a ConstiTUTION WHICH PROHIBITS 
EVEN THE LeEaeIsL URE FROM EVER SETTING THE 
BONDMEN FREE, | SHALL NEVER SHOW MY 
HEAD AGAIN, DEPEND UPON IT, IN 
FANEUIL HALL.” 

There is another objection to any future claim 
of Texas to be divided into States, which grows 
out of her own neglect to fulfil the terms and 
spirit of the agreement. In the “ territory north 
of the Missouri Compromise line, slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, (except for crime,) shall be 
prahibited”” So reads the bond. But if Texas 
suffers slavery to be extended over that part of 
her territory, then, when it becomes populons 
enough for admission, and is overspread with sla- 
very, a new State may present a free Constitu- 
tion, be admitted by Congress, and before the 
slaves have time to escape, or to carry the ques- 
tion of freedom before the judicial tribunals, 
Presto-! this free Constitution will be changed 
into a slave Constitution, under the alleged right 
of a State to decide upon its own domestic insti- 
tutions, and thus the word of promise which was 
kept to the ear, will be broken to the hope. If Texas 
meant to abide by the resolutions of annexation, 
— to _ anything Ce oe “a 
clear and imperative duty forthw' 2 
securing freedom to every inhabitant north of 
the Compromise line. In this way only can the 
resolutions be executed in their true spirit. That 
territory is now in the condition of an egg. It is 
undergoing incubation. From it a State is here- 
after to be hatched; but before promising to ac- 
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cept the chick, it would be agreeable to know 
whether a viper had impregnated the egg. 

Bat there is a still further objection, of whose 
soundness | have no doubt; but should I be in 
error in regard to it, the mistake will not inval- 
idate any other argument. ‘The parties to that 
agreement stipulat:d on the ground of mutuality, 
without which all contracts are void. Some States 
were to be admitted to strengthen the hands of sla- 
very, and some of freedom. A line of demarcation 
was drawn. Now, on investigation, I believe it 
will most conclusively appear that there is not 
an inch of Texan territory north of the stipulated 
line. It all belongs to New Mexico, as much as 
Nantucket or Berkshire belongs to Massachusetts. 
It was a mistake on the part of the contracting 
parties; if, on the part of Texas, it was not some- 
thing worse than a mistake. The mutuality, 
then, fails. The contract 1s nudum pactum. Texas 
can give nothing for what she was to receive ; and 
is, therefore, entitled to receive nothing but what 


as got. ‘ 
ee to “the business of seeing that fugi- 
tives are delivered up,” Mr. Webster says: “ My 
friend at the head of the Judiciary Committee, 
[Mr. Butler of South Carolina,] has a bill on the 
subject now before the Senate, with some amend- 
ments to it, which I propose to support, with all 
its provisions, to the fullest extent.” 
Here is Mr. Butler’s bill, with Mr. Mason’s 


amendments: 
A BILL 
To provide for the more effectual execution of the 3d 
clause of the 2d section of the 4th article of the Con- 

stitution of the United States. . 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representat ves 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

hat when a person held to service or labor in any State or 
Territory of the United States, under the laws of such State 
or Territory, shall escape into any other of the said States 
or Territories, the person to whom such service or labor may 
be due, his or her agent or attorney, is hereby empowered to 
seize or arrest such fugitive from service or labor, and take 
him or her before any judge of the circuit or district courts 
of the United States, or before any commissioner, or clerk 
of such courts, or marabal thereof, or any postmaster of the 
United States, or collector of the customs of the United 
States, residing or being within such State wherein such 
seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon proof to the satis- 
faétion of said judge, commissioner, clerk, marshal, post- 
master, or collector, as the case may be, either by oral testi- 
mony or affidavit taken before and certified by any person 
authorized to administer an oath under the laws of the 
United States, or of any State, that the person so seized or 
arrested, under the laws of the State or Territory from 
which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the rerson 
claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge, com- 
missioner, clerk, marshal, post ter, or collector, to give a 
certificate thereof to such claimant, his or her agent or at- 
torney, which certificate shall be a sufficient warrant for 
taking and removing such fugitive from service or labor to 
the State or Territory from which he or she fled. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That when a peraon held 
to service or labor, as mentioned in the first section of this 
act, shall escape from such service cr labor, as therein men- 
tioned, the person to whom such service or labor may be 
due, his or her agent or attorney, may apply to any one of 
the officers of the United States named in said section, other 
than a marshal of the United States, for a warrant to seize 
and arrest such fugitive, and upon affidavit being made be- 
fore such officer, (each of whom for the purposes of this act 
is hereby anthorized to administer an oath or affirmation,) 
by such claimant, his or her agent, that such person does, 
under the laws of the State or Territory from which he or 
she fled, owe service or labor to such claimant, it shall be, 
and is hereby made, the duty of such officer, to and before 
whom such application and affidavit is made, to issue his 
warrant to any marshal of any of the courts of the United 
States to seize and arrest such alleged fugitive, and to bring 
him or her forthwith, or on a day to be named in such war- 
rant, before the officer issuing such warrant, or either of the 
officers mentioned in said first section, except the marshalto 
whom the said warrant is directed, which said warrant or 
anthority the sail marshal is hereby authorized and direct- 
ed in all things to obey. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That upon aftidavit 
made as aforesaid by the claimant of such fugitive, his agent 
or attorney, after such certificate has been issned, that he 
has reason to apprehend that such fugitive will be rescued 
by force from his or their possession, before he can be taken 
beyond the limits of the State in which the arrest is made, 
it shall be the duty of the officer making the arrest to retain 
such fugitive in his custody,and toremove him to the State 
whence he fled, and there to deliver him to raid claimant, 
his agent or attorney. And to this end, the officer aforesaid 
is hereby authorized and required to employ so many per- 
sons as he may deem necessary to overcome such force, and 
to retain them in his service so long as circumstances may 
require. The eaid officer and his assistants, while sv em- 
ployed, to receive the same compensation ard to be allowed 
the same expenses as are now allowed by law for transpo-ta- 
tion of criminals, to be certified by the judge of the district 

“within which the arrest is made, and paid out of the treas- 
ury of the United States: Providel, That, before such 
charges are incurred, the claimant, his agent or attorney, 
shall secure to said officer payment of the same, and in case 
no actual force be opposed, then they shall be paid by such 
claimant, his agent or at orney. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, When a warrant shall 
have been issued by any of the officers under the second sec- 
tion of this act, and there shall be no marshal or deputy 
marshal within ten miles of the place where such warrant is 
issued, it shall be the duty of the officer issuing the same, 
at the request of the claimant, his agent or attorney, to ap- 
point some fit and discreet person, who shall be willing to 
act as marshal, for the purpose of executing said warrant; 
and such person so appointed shall, to the extent of execu- 
ting said warrant, and detaining and transporting the fugi- 
tive named therein, have all the power and authority, and 
be, with his assistants, entitled tothe same compensation 
and expenses provided in this act in cases where the services 
are performed by the marshals of the courts. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That any person who 
shall knowingly and willingly obstruct or hinder such claim- 
ant, his agent or attorney, or anv person or persons assisting 
him, her, or them, in so serving or arresting such fugitive 
from service or labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from 
such claimant, his agent or attorney, when so arrested. pur- 
suant to the authority herein given or declared, or shall aid, 
abet, or assist such person so owing service or labor to es- 
cape from such claimant, his agent or attorney, or shall har- 
bor or conceal such person, after notice that be or she was a 
fugitive from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said 
offences, forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand dollars, 
which penalty may be recovered by and for the benefit of 
such claimant, by action of debt in any court proper to try 
the same, saving, moreover, to the person claiming such la 
bor or service, his right of action for, on account of, the said 
injuries, or either of them. 

Ssc 6. And be it further enacted, That when said person 
ig seized or arrested, under and by virtne of the said war- 
rant by such marshal, and is brought before either of the 
officers aforesaid, other than said marshal, it shall be the 
duty of euch officer to proceed in the case of such person, in 
the same way as he is directed and authorized to do when 
such person is seized and arrested by the person claiming 
him, or by his or her agent or attorney, and is brought be- 
fore such officer under the provisions of the first section of 


this act. 
AMENDMENTS 
dntended to be proposed by Mr. Mason to the bill (S. 23) to 
provide for the more effectual execution of the third clause 
of the second section of the fourth urticle of the Constitu- 
tion of the Unieed States. 

At the end of section 5, add: 

And any person or persons offending against the provisions 
of this section, to be moreover deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, or in obstructing the due execution of the laws of 
the United States, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in the sum of one thonsand dollars, one half whereof shall 
he to the use of the informer; and shall also be imprisoned 
for the term of twelve months. 


At the end of section 6, add: 

And in no trial or hearing under this act shall the testi- 
mony of such fugitive be admitted in evidence. 

It will be observed that the first section of the 
bill, after constituting the judges of the courts, 
the seventeen thousand postmasters, the collect- 
ors, &c., as tribunals, without appeal, for the deliv- 
ery of anybody, who is sworn by anybody, any- 
where, to be a fugitive slave, refers to the before- 
mentioned officers in the words “ residing or be- 
ing within such State where such seizure or ar- 
rest is made.” That is, the judge, postmaster, 
collector, &c., need not be an inhabitant of the 
State, or hold his office in the State, where the 
seizure is made; but it is sufficient if he is such 
officer anywhere within the United States. Mr. 
Butler or Mr. Mason, therefore, may send the 
postmaster of his own city or village, into Massa- 
chusetts, with an agent or attorney, who brings 
his affidavit from South Carolina or Virginia, in 
his pocket; the agent or attorney may arrest 
anybody, at any time, carry him before his ac- 
complice, go through with the judicial forms, and 
hurry him to the South ; the officer, after his ju- 
dicial functions are discharged, turning bailiff, 
protecting the prey and speeding the flight! 

Still further; this bill derides the trial, by jury, 
secured by the Constitution. A man may not lose 
a horse without a right to this trial; but he may 
his freedom. Mr. Webster spoke for the South 
and for slavery ; not for the North and for free- 
dom, when he abandoned this right. Such an 
abandonment, it would be impossible to believe 
of one who has earned such fame as Defender of 
the Constitution ; it would be more reasonable fo 
suppose the existence of some strange misappre- 
hension, had not Mr. Webster, with that pre- 
cision and strength which are so peculiarly his 
own, declared his determination to support this 
hideous bill, “ with all its provisions to the full- 
est extent,” when, at the same moment, another 
bill, of which he took no notice, was pending be- 
fore the Senate, introduced by Mr. Seward of 
New York, securing the invaluable privilege of 
a jury trial. 

I disdain to avail myself, in a sober argument. 
of the popular sensitiveness on this subject ; and 
I acknowledge my obligations to the Constitution 
while it is suffered to last. But still I say, that 
the man who can read this bill without having 

" his blood boil in his veins, Ms a power of refriger- 
ion that would cool the tropics. 

I cannot doubt that Mr. Webster will yet see 
the necessity of reconsidering his position, on 
this whole question. 

Mr. Webster says: “It is my firm opinion, 
this day, that within the last twenty years as 
much money has been collected and paid to the 
abolition societies, abolition presses, and abolition 
lecturers, as would purchase the freedom of every 
slave, man, woman, and child, in the State of 
yo mye and send them all to Liberia.” 

total number of slaves in Maryland, ac- 
cording to the last census, amounted to 89,405. 
At $250 apiece,—which is but about half the 
value commonly assigned to Southern slaves by 
Southern men,—this would be $22,373,750. Ai- 
lowing $30 each for transportation to Liberia, 
fay ea pire rent after their arri- 
in round numbers twen ae be $25,058, 600— 
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— the Mexican war, 
tories. If the territories are now surrendered, 


tful terms. I might have introduced 
—— or examined his positions without 
mentioning him. I have taken what seemed to 
me the more manly course; and if these views 
should ever by chance fall under his eye, 1 be- 
lieve he has magnanimity enough to respect me 
more for the frankness I have used. If I am 
wrong, I will not add to an error of judgment, 
the meanness of a clandestine attack. If I am 
right, no one can complain ; for we must all bow 
before the majesty of Truth. 
I have now noticed the principal events which 
have taken place in Congress, and which have led 
to what military men would call the “demorali- 
zation” of many of the rank and file of its mem- 
bers. Some recent movements have brought viv- 
idly to mind certain historical recollectigns in re- 
gard to the African slave trade, now execrated 
by all civilized nations. When the immortal 
Wilberforce exposed to public gaze the secrets of 
that horrid traffic, his biographer says, “The 
first burst of generous indignation promised 
nothing less than the instant abolition of the 
trade, but mercantile jealousy had taken the alarm, 
and the defenders of the West India system 
found themselves strengthened by the independ- 
ent alliance of commertial men.”—Life of Wilber- 
force, vol. I, page 291. 
Again; opposition to Wilberforce’s motion 
“ arose amongst the Guinea merchants”—“ rein- 
forced, however, before long by the great body of 
West India planters.”—Ihid. 

The Corporation of Liverpool spent, first and 

last, upwards of £10,000 in defence of a traffic 
which even the gravity and calmness of judicial 
decisions have since pronounced “ infernal.” 
“ Besides printing works in defence of the slave 
trade and remunerating their authors; paying 
the expenses of delegates to attend in London 
and watch Mr. Wilberforce’s proceedings, they 
pensioned the widows of Norris and Gree, and 
voted plate to Mr. Penny, for their exertions in 
this cause.”—Ibid., page 345. 

It is said that the Corporation of Liverpool, at 
this time, “ believed firmly that the very exist- 
ence of the city depended upon the continuance 
of the traffic.” Look at Liverpool now, and re- 
flect what greater rewards, even of a temporal 
nature, God reserves for men that abjure dishon- 
esty and crime. 

All collateral motives were brought to bear 
upon the subject, just as they are at the present 
time. The Guinea trade was defended “as a 
nursery for seamen.”—Ibid., page 293. 

Even as late as 1816, the same class of men, in 
the same country, opposed the abolition of “ white 
slavery” in Algiers, from the same base motives 
of interest. It was thought that the danger of 
navigating the Mediterranean, caused by the 
Barbary corsairs, was advantageous to British 
commerce ; because it might deter the merchant 
ships of other nations from visiting it. After 
Lord Exmouth had compelled the Algerines to 
liberate their European slaves, he proceeded 
against Tunis and Tripoli. In giving an account 
of what he had done, he defends his conduct 
“upon general principles,” but adds, “as apply- 
ing to our own country, [Great Britain,] it may 
not be borne out, the old mercantile interest being 
against it.” —Osler’s Life of Exmouth, page 303. 

So after Admiral Blake, in the time of Crom- 
well, had attacked Tunis, he says, in his despatch 
to Secretary Thurloe, “ And now seeing it hath 
pleased God soe signally to justify us herein, I hope 
his highness will not be offended at it, nor any who 
regard duly the honor of the nation, although I 
expect to have the clamors of INTERESTED MEN.”— 
Thurloes State Papers, Vol IT, page 390 

And is Commerce, the daughter of Freedom, 
thus forever to lift her parricidal hand against 
the parent that bore her? Are rich men forever 
to use their “thirty pieces of silver,” or their 
“ten thousand pounds sterling,” or their hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, to reward the Ju- 
dases for betraying their Saviour? Viewed by 
the light of our increased knowledge, and by our 
more elevated standard of duty, the extension of 
slavery into California or New Mexico, at the pres- 
ent time, or even the sufferance of it there, is a 
vastly greater crime than was the African slave 
trade itself, in the last century; and I would 
rather meet the doom of posterity, or of heaven, 
for being engaged in the traffic then, than for 
being accessary to its propagation now. 

Let those who aid, abet, or connive at slavery 
extension now, a8 they read the damning sen- 
tence which history has awarded against the act- 
ors, abettors and connivers of the African trade, 
but change the names, and they will be reading of 
themselves. Should our new territories be here- 
after filled with groaning bondmen, should they 
become an American Egypt, tyrannized over by 
ten thousand Pharaohs, it will be no defence 
for those who permitted it, to say, “ We hoped, 
we supposed. we trusted, that slggery could not 
go there;” Nemesis, as she pli@S her scorpion 
lash, will reply, “ You might have made it certain.” 

On this great question of freedom or slavery, 
I have observed with grief, nay, with anguish, 
that we, at the North, break up into hostile par- 
ties, hurl criminations and recriminations to and 
fro,and expend that strength for the ruin of each 
other, which should be directed against the ene- 
mies of Liberty; while, at the South, whenever 
slavery is in jeopardy, all party lines are oblite- 
rated, dissensions are healed, enemies become 
friends, and all are found in a solid column, with 
an unbroken front. Are the children of dark- 
ness to be forever so much wiser than the chil- 
dren of light? In the recent choice of delegates 
for the Nashville Convention, I have not seen a 
single instance where Whig and Democrat have 
not been chosen as though they were Siamese 
twins, and must gotogether. But here it often 
happens, that as soon as one party is known to be 
in favor of one man, this act alone is deemed a 
sufficient reason why another party should op- 
pose him. Why can we not combine for the sa- 
cred cause of freedom, as they combine for sla- 
very? No thought or desire is further from my 
mind than that of interfering with any man’s 
right of suffrage; but if (which is by no means 
impossible, nor perhaps improbable,) the fate of 
New Mexico should be decided by one vote, and 
my vote should have been the cause of a vacancy 
in any Congressional district that might have sent 
a friend to freedom, 1 should say, with Cain, 
** My punishment is greater than I can bear.” 

On the subject of the present alienation and 
discord between the North and the South, I wish 
to say that I have as strong a desire for reconcili- 
ation and amity as any one can have. There is 
no pecuniary sacrifice within the limits of the 
Constitution, which I would not willingly make 
for so desirable an object. Public revenues I 
would appropriate, private taxation I would en- 
dure, to relieve this otherwise thrice-glorious 
Republic from the calamity and the wrong of 
slavery. I would not only resist the devil, but if 
he will flee from me, I will build a bridge of gold 
to facilitate his escape. I mention this to prove 
that it is not the value, in money, of territorial 
freedom, for which I contend, but its value in 
character, in justice, in human happiness. While | 
utterly deny the claim set up by the South, yet I 
would gladly consent that my Southern fellow-citi- 
zens should go to the territories and carry there 
every kind of property which I can carry ; I would 
then give to the Southern States their full share 
of all the income ever to be derived from the 
sales of the public lands, or the leasing of the 
public mines ; and whatever, after this deduction, 
was left in the public treasury, should be appro- 
priated for the whole nation, as has been the 
practice heretofore. ‘That is, in consideration of 
excluding slavery from the territories, I would 
give the South a double share, or even a three- 
fold share, of all the income that may ever be de- 
rived from them. Pecuniary surrenders I would 
gladly make for the sake of peace, but not for 
peace itself would I surrender Liberty. 
It would be to suppose our merchants and man- 
ufacturers void of common foresight, could they 
believe that concession now will bring security 
hereafter. By yielding the moral question, they 
jeopard their pecuniary interests. Should the 
South succeed in their present attempt. upon the 
territories, they will impatiently await the retire- 
ment of Gen. Taylor from the Executive Chair, 
to add the “ State of Cuba,” with its 500,000 slaves, 
its ignorance and its demoralization, to their roll 
of triumph. California will be a free trade State, 
by the most certain of all biases. They will have 
nothing to sell but gold ; they will have everything 
to buy,—cradles and coffins, and all between. 
If New Mexico is slave, it will also be free trade; 
and Cuba as certaily as either,—though in that 
island facilities for smuggling will reduce the 
difference between tariff and free trade to noth- 
ing. A surrender therefore, by our Northern 
business men, will be most disastrous to the very 
business that tempts them to surrender. Will 
they take no warning from the fact that their apa- 
thy in regard to ‘Texas repealed the tariff of 
1842? This is a low motive, I admit; but it may 
be set as a back-fire to the motive by which some 
of them appear to be influenced. There was no 
need, not a shadow of need, of perilling any prin- 
ciple, nor any interest. Had the North stood 
firm, had they been true tothe great principles 
they have so often and so solemnly. proclaimed, 
the waves of Southern violence would have struck 
harmless at their feet. He is not learned in the 
weather who does not know that storms from the 
South, though violent, are short. We are assailed 
now because we have yielded before. The com- 
promise of 1820 begat the nullification of 1832; 
the compromise of 1832 inspired the mad exploit 
et compaasing Taxes, which our greater madness 
made sane. The moral paralysis which failed to 
has given us the ter- 


Cuba, and an indefinite career of 
of slavery will be opened on our 
Southwestern border, Ev new concession 
transfers strength from our side to the side of our 


arrest it when we come near the verge of the cat- 
aract? ‘The South may rule the Union, but they 
cannot divide it. Their whole Atlantic seaboard 
is open to attack, and powerless for defence; and 
the Mississippi river may as easily be divided 
physically as politically into independent portions. 
With these advantages, let us never aggress upon 
their rights, but let us maintain our own. 

Fellow-citizens, I would gladly relieve the dark- 
ness of this picture by some gleams of light. 
There are two hopes which, as yet, are not wholly 
ae my mind. Beyond all question a 
compromise bill will bereported by the committee of 
thirteen, in which free California will be made 
to carry as great a burden of slavery as she 
can bear. It is still possible that the House 
will treat as it deserves this adulterous union. 
A single vote may the turn scale, and Mas- 
sachusetts may give that vote. Not —— 
ably, too, the fate of the bill may depend 
upon the earnestness and decision with which 
Northern constituencies make their sentiments 
known to their representatives, whether by peti- 
tions, by private letters, or by public resolutions. 
Let every lover of freedom do his best and his 


most. 

Should the North fail, I have still one hope 
more. ‘tis that New Mexico will do for herself 
what we shall have basely failed to do for her. If 
both these hopes fail, our country is doomed to 
run its unobstructed career of conquest, of des- 
potism, and of infamy. 

I have now, my fellow-citizens, given you my 
“Views and Opinions” on the present crisis in 
our public affairs. Had I regarded my own feel- 
ings | should have spoken less at length ; but the 
subject has commanded me. I trust I have spoken 
respectfully towards those from whom I dissent, 
while speaking my own sentiments justly and 
truly. I have used no asperity, for all my emo- 
tions have been of grief and not of anger. My 
words have been cool as the telegraph wires, 
while my feelings have been like the lightning 
that runs through them. The idea that Massa- 
chusetts should contribute, or consent, to the ex- 
tension of Human Slavery !—is it not enough, not 
merely to arouse the living from their torpor, but 
the dead from their graves! Were I to help it, 
nay, did I not oppose it with all the powers and 
faculties which God has given me, I should see 
myriads of agonized faces glaring out upon me 
from the future, more terrible than Duncan’s at 
Macbeth ; and I would rather feel an assassin’s 
poignard in my breast than forever hereafter to 
see “the air-drawn dagger” of a guilty imagi- 
nation. In Massachusetts, the great drama of the 
Revolution begun. Some of its heroes yet survive 
amongst us. At Lexington, at Concord, and on 
Bunker Hill, the grass still grows greener where 
the soil was fattened with the blood of our fa- 
thers. If, in the providence of God, we must be 
vanquished in this contest, let it be by force of 
the overmastering and inscrutable powers above 
us, and not by opr own base desertion. 

Iam, gentlemen, youg much honored, obliged 
and obedient servant, Horace Mann. 
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CROWDED. 


Long speeches, long letters, and long articles, 
crowd us. We have not noticed half the matters 
we intended to notice in this numbher—but the 
paper won’t stretch to suit our desires. 


MR. PALFREY, 


“ Are the children of darkness to be forever so 
much wiser than the children of light? In the 
recent choice of delegates for the Nashville Con- 
vention, I have not seen a single instance where 
Whig and Democrat have not been chosen as 
though they were Siamese twins and must go to- 
gether. But here it often happens, that as soon 
as one party is known to be in favor of one man, 
this act alone is deemed a sufficient reason why 
another party should oppose him. Why can we 
not combine for the sacred cause of freedom, as 
they combine for slavery? No thought or desire 
is further from my mind than that of interfering 
with any man’s right of suffrage; but if (which is 
by no means impossible or perhaps improbable) 
the fate of New Mexico should be decided by one 
vote, and my vote should have been the cause of a 
vacancy in any Congressional District that might 
have sent a friend to freedom, I should say with 
Cain, ‘My punishment is greater than I can 
bear. ”— Letter of Horace Mann. 

Another trial for a Representative in the 4th 
District of Massachusetts is to be held on the 27th 
of this month. We hope each voter in that dis- 
trict will ponder the impressive and most appro- 
priate remarks of Mr. Mann. The hour has 
come when every district in the country should 
have its Representative in Congress—when free- 
dom may be saved or lost by a single vote. While 
in Boston a few days since, we were informed 
that the Democrats, anxious that the contest, 
which has so long deprived Massachusetts of her 
full voice in the settlement of the controversy 
between freedom and slavery now pending in 
Congress, should be‘closed, had come to the con- 
clusion to make no nomination. If they adhere 
to this reasonable and patriotic policy, there will 
probably be an election on the 27th instant. 
There will be, unless the scattering votes should 
prevent; but, as in the absence of any third regu- 
lar nomination, no good object could possibly be 
accomplished by such a course, while immense 
evil would result, we cannot believe that it will be 
adopted. People will vote for one or the other of 
the candidates, or stay at home. Who will be the 
successful candidate? Who ought to be? The 
remainder of this session, and the whole of the 
next session of the present Congress, will, in all 
probability, be chiefly occupied in the settlement 
of the present controversy concerning California 
and the Territories. Who more distinctively, more 
eminently, more ably, represents the real sentiment 
of the Anti-Slavery voters of the 4th District in 
Massachusetts than Palfrey? Who would more 
quickly perceive “new dangers to freeedom,” 
more intelligently guard against them, more 
firmly resist insidious or open attempts to extort 
degrading concessions, more bravely disregard 
party interests and obligations, when they con- 
flicted with truth and freedom? Let every voter, 
before he deposites his ballot, answer these ques- 
tions to his own conscience, and if Joun G. Pat- 
rrey be not returned to his seat in Congress, we 
shall confess that we have greatly misjudged the 
intelligence of the People of the Fourth District- 





Tue Presipent anv nts Casinet.—People are 
beginning to find out that the President has a 
will of his own. Some of his considerate friends, 
as well as his enemies, have been trying for a long 
while to break up his Cabinet, and the Republic, 
his special organ, was induced to join in the at- 
tempt. But, unexpectedly, the editors of that 
paper found themselves obliged to sell out on 
pain of open and contemptuous repudiation ; and 
as for the rest of the disaffected, they are dis- 
missed with the following Buena Vista declara- 
tion, from the National Intelligencer of the 14th: 


President, that he lends no countenance to any at- 
tempt, from whatever quarter it comes, to disturb or 
unsettle his Administration as it is. All the state- 
ments or inferences to the contrary are utterly 
without foundation.” 


Mr. Clay’s very kind presumption that some 
new light had dawned upon the mind of General 
Taylor, since he sent in his California message, 
and recommended the plan of non-action, turns 
out to be groundless. 





Rownytsm 1n New Yorx.—As we were absent 
during the late disorderly proceedings in New 
York against the freedom of discussion, we had 
no opportunity for comment upon them. Passing 
through that city at the time, we became a wit- 
ness of the first riotous demonstration against the 
meeting in the Tabernacle of those Abolition- 
ists who are represented particularly by Mr. 
Garrison. It was a contemptible affair. Half a 
dozen police officers, faithful and resolute, would 
at any moment have cleared the platform of the 
rowdies, and restored order to the meeting. Our 
readers are aware that the subsequent meetings 
of the Society were constantly disturbed by Ryn- 
ders and his gang, until it became impossible to 
proceed with business, and it was obliged to ad- 
journ. 3 

The same scoundrels undertook to disturb the 
anniversary of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, held in the Tabernacle in the 
afternoon of the same day on which the meeting 
of the other Society had been thrown into such 
confusion, but they were speedily overawed by 
the friends of order and by the presence of the 











opponents ; and if we cannot arrest our own course 
we are just entering the rapids, how can we 





police in strong force. 


“ We therefore now state, on the authority of the’ 


These riotous proceedings were instigated by 
the diabolical course of Bennett’s Herald, which 
for some time before the anniversaries, openly ap- 
pealed to the mob to put down free discussion. 
The people did not respond to its appeals, but its 
few creatures of the baser sort were emboldened 
to come forward to the rescue of the Bible, the 
Sabbath, and the Churches. That they were 
permitted to disturb and break up peaceable as- 
semblages of the People, reflects the deepest 
dishonor upon the Mayer and the police of the 
city of New York. No matter what Mr. Garri- 
son’s sentiments are, the man who would prevent 
him by violence from giving them free expres- 
sion, ig a fool or a tyrant, fit inmate for a mad- 
house or jail. 


> 


OMNIBUS BILL - DISSENTERS. 


Being absent from the city when the Omnibus 
bill was reported from the Committee of Thir- 
teen, we had no means of judging of the charac- 
ter of the dissent of Southern members, except 
through the telegraphic reports. Our impression 
was that the objections taken to the bill by the 
South were exaggerated, and on examining care- 
fully the full account of the debate that followed 
the report of the Committee, we find that we were 
not mistaken. 

A brief review of it will serve to show the po- 
sition of Senators in relation to it. 

Mr. Clemens of Alabama gave notice of hisin- 
tention to offer, at the proper time, the following 
amendment— 

“That the line of 36° 30’ north latitude shall 
be, and the same is hereby declared to be, the 
southern boundary line of the said State of Cali- 
fornia.” 

Subsequently, Mr. Clemens made sundry ob- 
jections to the measures reported by the Commit- 
tee, prefacing them with the remark, that, as he 
intended to vote against them, he did not choose 
to appear to sanction them by his silence. 
After all, it was against the report, rather than 
against the bills, that his assaults were aimed ; and 
it is by no means certain that Mr. Clemens, if a 
few alterations be made in the latter, will not sus- 
tain them. 

Mr. Phelps of Vermont, a member of the Com- 
mittee, said that, as he had anticipated, it was his 
misfortune to differ from the Committee on most 
of the prominent features of the report. He did 
not go into particulars, or intimate whether his 
dissent in opinion would lead him to oppose the 
bill. Since then, suffering greatly from ill- 
health, he has gone home to Vermont, and the 
probability is that he will be absent during the 
progress of the controversy. 

Mr. Mason of Virginia was sorry to state that 
he was not of the majority of the Committee by 
which the report had been sanctioned—he had 
not been able to. concur in the principal measures 
recommended. It was evident that he would not 
commit himself against the bills, but that he re- 
garded them as measures to be held under consid- 
eration, with a view of making them still more 
acceptable to the South. 

Mr. Cooper of Pennsylvania said that in the 
main he concurred in the recommendations of the 
report ard in its provisions; from some he dis- 
sented. The main feature of the provisions re- 
ferred t) is, the total abandonment of the Wilmot 
Proviso, Another important feature is, stringent 
measure for the reclamation of alleged fugitives 
from service or labor, without allowing them the 
benefit of habeas corpus or trial by jury. 

Mr. Downs of Louisiana said that his objec- 
tions to the admission of California with her 
present boundaries were not yet removed ; still, 
he indizated no invincible opposition to the report 
and bills of the Committee. 

Mr. Berrien of Georgia, another member of 
the Cemmittee, did not concur in every meas- 
ure recommended—but, he trusted that the bills 
in their progress through the Senate would be so 
modified as to relieve his mind from embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr. Mangum of North Carolina sustained the 
report. 


Mr. Foote ddvocated compromise and concilia- 
tion. 


Mr. Yulee of Florida would not lose a moment 
in declaring thit the measures proposed by the 
Committee could not receive his support or vote. 

Mr. Borland of Arkansas avowed his opposi- 
tion to every egential part of the plan of compro- 
mise—to the admission of California with her 
present boundaries—to the reasons in the report 
for the omission of the Wilmot Proviso in the 
Territorial provisions—to the reduction of the 
boundaries of Tsxas—to the measure in regard to 
the reclamation of fugitives from labor. We see 
not how Mr. Borland can retreat from his posi- 
tion of antagonism to the bills, or how they can 
be modified so ag to accommodate him. 

Mr. Houston of Texas favored the report— 
was for compromise and the Union. 

Mr. Cass was pained to see gentlemen commit- 
themselves so hastily against the report, and 
Messrs. Dickinson and Bright declared their in- 
tention to stand by lt. 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi said that he was glad 
to learn that a majority of the members of the 
Committee were opposed to the bills, but he had 
no objection to the printing. 

Now, what man, who is familiar with Southern 
-tactics, believes in the strength of the opposition 
indicated by these declarations? Messrs. Yulee 
and Borland have committed themselves against 
the bills, so positively, so unqualifiedly, that we 
see not how they can retreat without the deepest 
discredit to themselves: but, as to the other dis- 
sentients, they remain open to conviction, expect- 
ing to obtain certain important modifications. 
Their position was pretty clearly disclosed last 
Wednesday, on a motion submitted by Mr. Doug- 
las of Illinois, to lay the Omnibus bill on the ta- 
ble, for the purpose of taking up and considering 
separately the bill for the admission of California 
as a State. Mr. Douglas said that he intended 
the motion as a test of the senseof the Senate. 
Had the Southern Senators cherished any invin- 
cible repugnance to the report and measures of 
the Committee of Thirteen, they would have 
sustained the motion; but, with a single excep- 
tion, they voted against it. The yeas and nays 
were as follows: 

Yreas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, 
Felch, Greene, Hale, Miller, Norris, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Wales, Walker, Web- 
ster, Yulee—24. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Bright, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dawsbn, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Downs, Elmore, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Soulé, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Whitcomb—28. 

Yulee, the only Southern man (excepting Mr. 
Benton) voting to lay upon the table. 

The inference is plain: the slaveholding mem- 
bers are determined to hold the measures of the 
Committee under consideration for the purpose 
of extorting further sacrifices from the North. 
They are not satisfied with the abandonment of 
the Wilmot Proviso, with the purchase of the 
fraudulent claim of Texas, with the denial of 
habeas corpus and jury trial to persons on trial for 
their Freedom : they have resolved, if possible, to 
divide California, with a view to obtain a harbor 
for slavery on the Pacific, and to wring from the 
North a provision virtually affirming the right to 
carry slaves into the Territories, and hold them 
there. The amendment of which Mr. Clemens gave 
notice reveals their policy in regard to California, 
and the following extract from the proceedings of 
the Senate last Wednesday show what they wish 
in relation to the Territories : 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi. 1 move to amend the 
10th section of the bill, line 6, by striking out the 
words “in respect to African slavery,” and in- 
serting, “with those rights of property which 
_— out of the institution of slavery, as it exists 

a of the States of the Union.” 

Pa: a if amended as proposed, would 

Sre. 10. And be it, $c, That the legislative 
power of said Territory shall extend to all right- 
ful subjects of legislation, consistent with the 
Constitution of the Unii the provi- 
sions of this act ; but no law shall be in- 
terfering with the primary disposal of the soil, 








of the institution of African slavery, as it exists 
in any of the States of the Union. No tax shall 
be imposed upon the property of the United 
States, &c.] 
Mr. Douglas. Is it in order to ask for a divi- 
sion of the question ? . 
The Presiding Officer. It is not. 
Mr. Davis of Mississippi. Mr. President, I 
will briefly state to the Senate my object in mov- 
ing.this amendment. It is to test the sense of the 
Senate upon a single question—-the right to the 
service of man; whether the property in slaves, 
as they exist in the slaveholding States of the 
Union, shall receive the same protection, shall 
receive the same countenance in the Senate, and 
elsewhere in the Government of the United 
States, as other property. The language of the 
bill, as it stands, would seem to exclude property 
growing out of the institution of African slavery 
from that protection of the Territorial Legisla- 
ture which is to be accorded to all other species 
of property. As I propose to amend it, it will re- 
strict the Territorial Legislature from invading 
the right of the inhabitants of the slaveholding 
States, guarantied them—their rights as they 
hold them under the Constitution—leaving the 
question to be decided according to the cardinal 
principle of the Democratic party, when the peo- 
ple composing the Territory come to form a State 
for themselves. It will leave them all the powers 
neceggary, not only for the preservation of their 
property, but for preserving the peace of the Ter- 
ritory—those powers essentially necessary to pre- 
vent disorder, and which would be absolutely 
necessary, with such property as that, to secure it 
beneficially to the use of the owner. With this 
brief explanatign, I submit the amendment. 
Three distinct bills are recommended by the 
Committee—one, for the prohibition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, another, for the 
reclamation of fugitives from service or labor, 
another, for the admission of California, the or- 
ganization of Territorial Governments without 
the Proviso for New Mexico and Utah, and the 
purchase of the claim of Texas to New Mexico. 
The last is the Omnibus bill, so-called : Mr. Clay 
wishes it to be understood as a Compromise be- 
tween North and South, or, rather, between the 
Non-Slaveholding and the Slaveholding Interests. 
Let us not be deceived by words. Three distinct 
measures are proposed in this Omnibus bill : 
First, the admission of California as a State. 
What concession are slaveholders to make on this 
point? They have always strenuously asserted 
the right of the People of a Territory, on organ- 
izing the form of a State Constitution, to deter- 
mine whether slavery shall be tolerated or pro- 
hibited among them. The Californians have ex- 
ercised this right, freely, without interference, in 
forbidding slavery. Compliance with their ap- 
plication for admission as a State, decides no issue 
between the North and South—is no victory of 
the former, no defeat of the latter. The South 
yields no pretensions ; the North secures no right 
which has ever been contested. In relation to 
the admission of California as a State, there is no 


compromise. ; 
But, there are two questions on which the 


Slaveholding and Non-Slaveholding Interests 
have been arrayed in distinct, absolute opposi- 
tion—one, relating to the prohibition by Congress of 
slavery in the Territories ; the other, to the claim 
of Texas to New Mexico. The slaveholders 
have constantly insisted that Congress should es- 
tablish Government for the Territories, without 
prohibiting slavery by positive act ; and that the 
claim of Texas should be recognised. The non- 
slaveholders have constantly insisted on positive 
prohibition by Congress of Territorial slavery, 
and the non-recognition of the claim of Texas. 
Mr. Clay steps in as arbitrator, to settle the two 
points in dispute, by compromise. And what do 


the two parties, propose? To take everything 
from one, to give everything to the other—to 
recognise the demands of one, to repudiate those 
of the other—to decide on both points in favor of 
the slaveholders, against the non-slaveholders. 
For, the two distinct measures they propose, pro- 
vide, first for the establishment of Territorial 
Governments without the Proviso, precisely what 
slaveholders have demanded and non-sla¥eholders 
resisted ; and for paying Texas a vast amount of 
money for her claim to New Mexico, a claim 
which the slaveholders have asserted to be valid, 
and non-slaveholders, to be fraudulent and 


groundless. 
And this Omnibus bill, one part of which rec- 


ognises rights about which there has been no dis- 
pute, the other portions of which completely de- 
cide two great questions in controversy between 
Maveholders and non-slaveholders, against the de- 
mands of the latter, in favor of those of the for- 
mer, is styled a compromise ! 

Even the editor of the New York Tribune seems 
halfinclined to accept the bill, because he imagines 
that it will secure New Mexico from the grasp of 
Texas, and give her a chance for Freedom. A 
precious chance, truly! Suppose the bill passed. 
New Mexico is contiguous with slaveholding ter- 
ritory, and will be constantly exposed to slave- 
holding immigration. Can she prevent it? No. 
Her Territorial Legislature is to “be tied hand 
and foot. The bill says that it shall pass no law 
“in respect to African slavery.” The People 
may see slaves brought into their Territory, kept 
subject under the iron rule of their masters, 
worked in the mines, and yet they will be power- 
less—their Legislature can pass no law to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves—none, to release 
them from the power of their masters. It may be 
said that the courts will hear a demand for Free- 
dom under the old Mexican laws. But, suppose 
the judges should be from the Southern States, 
and agree in opinion with the Southern Sena- 
tors, that the Constitution of the United States 
abrogates all laws in the new Territories, con- 
flicting with the right of property in slaves? 
Or, suppose, in common with the whole South, 
they should assume the validity of the Texan 
claim to New Mexico, and predicate their deci- 
sion on the 39th section of the Omnibus bill, which 
provides as follows : 

“The United States cede toga State of Texas 
all right, claim, and title, whi ey have to any 
territory lying south of the line aforesaid ;” 
(above 34° north latitude ;) “and the said State 
of Texas cedes to the United States any right, 
claim, or title, which it has to any territory lying 

north of the said line.” 

They would argue that the Territory, before 
its cession by Texas, belonged to that State, was, 
therefore, slave territory, and that the rights of 
property, existing antecedently therein, under 
the sovereignty of Texas, were not affected by 
the mere act of cession. This, in fact, is the 
ground already taken by Southern Senators. 
And is it in this way, New Mexico is to be saved 
from the curse of slavery ? 

But, we would call particular attention to the 
beautiful illustration the bill affords of the doc- 
trine of Non-Intervention, as explained by its au- 
thor, General Cass. This gentleman in the be- 
ginning of the session made a labored argument 
to show that Congress had no power at all under 
the Constitution, to establish government for 
territory belonging to the United States. And 
then, we find him an active and a concurring mem- 
ber of the Committee of Thirteen, which reports 
a bill proposing to do precisely what he spent 
two days in showing could not constitutionally be 
done —to establish Territorial Governments! 
That is not all. In that two days’ argument, he 
contended that to the People of a Territory 
alone, belonged the right, inherent and indefea- 
sible, to legislate on their own concerns, to deter- 
mine the character of their own institutions. 
And next we find him pleading for measures 
recommended by the Committee of which he was 
& member, one of which repudiates this alleged 
inherent and indefeasible right, and assumes for 
Congress supreme power of legislation in the 
Territories! Read what follows in the light of 
of the Cass doctrine of Non-Intervention : 

“Src. 27. And be it farther enacted, That the 
legislative power of the Territory shall extend to all 
rightful suljects of legislation, consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States, and the provisions 
of this act ; but no law shall be passed, interfering 
with the primary disposal of the soil, nor in respect 
to African Slavery, * * * * * All thelaws 
passed by the Legislative Assembly and Governor 
shall be submitted to the Congress of the United 
States, and, if disapproved, shall be null and of no 





nor with those rights of property which grow out 





fect.” 


he and his Committee, in their equal regards for ° 











An utter repudiation of the doctrine of Gen- 
eral Cass! First, Congress is to confer legisla- 
tive power on the Territorial Government, de- 
fine its extent, impose specific limitations ; and 
then, it is to reserve to itself complete power of 
revision and abrogation! And General Cass, 
with his usual facility, turns round, gives a flat 
contradiction to his own theory, and supports a 
measure that assumes for Congress a power which 
he denounces as flagrantly unconstitutional and 
despotic! His followers will doubtless deem it 
an honor to wallow with him in the same slough 
of lowly self-abnegation. 

But, if the measures recommended by the Com- 
mittee be so objectionable to non-slaveholders, 
why are they opposed by slaveholders? For va- 
rious reasons. Some, by multiplying their de- 
mands, calculate upon wringing from the North a 
still better bargain. Some, are willing to keep 
all the questions open, for purposes of party agi- 
tation, with a view to a dissolution of the Union, 
or to the election of a President in 1852 com- 
mitted body and soul to the Slave Power. Some 
cannot bear the idea of free State preponderance 
in the Senate, and therefore are hostile to any 
measure which contemplates the admission of 
California, But, let no man be deceived. If 
some slight modifications be conceded, we have no 
doubt that the majority of Southern Sena- 
tors will ultimately support the measures of the 
Committee of Thirteen, and carry them, through 
the help of a few innocent gentlemen from the 
North, who can point their constituents to the 
speeches of Messrs. Davis, Clemens, and Yulee, 
as evidences of the anti-slavery merits of the go- 
called compromise. 


——_-.——_ 


THE SOUTHERN ORGAN-TRIBULATIONS OF 
THE PRESS, 


We congratulate the South on the determina- 
tion of its leading men to meet the opponents of 
Slavery in the arena of Free Discussion; and it 
gives us pleasure to know that they have been 
aided in coming to this reasonable conclusion by 
the establishment at Washington of the Narional 
Era. “There is no paper at the seat of Govern- 
ment,” say the signers of the Southern address, 
“through which we can hear or be heard fairly 
and truly by the country. There is a paper here 
which makes the abolition of slavery its main and 
paramount end.” “My object,” says the Hon. 
D.S. Kaufman of Texas, explaining in the Pro- 
Slavery organ here his reasons for signing the 
address concerning the paper, “ was to counteract 
the effects of the purely Abolition press estab- 
lished here, and to have an organ in which might 
be collected and disseminated the contributions 
of the most distinguished intellects of the South 
on the one absorbing question.” The editor of the 
Pro-Slavery press in this city, commenting on a 
similar statement in his columns by the Hon. Mr. 
Stanton of Tennessee, remarks— 

“We do not object to the establishment, by the 
signers of the Southern address, of a paper for 
the objects stated in the address, if they think it 
is expedient to put the cause of the South upon 
a like footing with the cause of Abolitionism. 
The Abolitionists of the North—not the North 
as a section—have established a paper in this city 
toadvocate their peculiar and disorganizing prin- 
ciples. And if the signers of the Southern ad- 
dress think the movement of the Abolitionists of 
such a formidable character as to justify a resort 
toa simllar mode of counteracting them, instead 
of relying upon the power of the South in debate, 
as well as the press devoted to the just cause of 
the South, we do not object.” 

We tender our sympathies to the Union. Once 
before, in vindication of the Freedom of the 
Press, we found it necessary to take sides with its 
editor against the Senatorial proscription to 
which he was subjected on account of an unfor- 
tunate paragraph in his paper dealing too freely 
with Sematorial motives. Although our courtesy 
was unacknowledged on that occasion, we feel not 
the less disposed now to vindicate his press 
against the illiberal imputations of his Southern 
friends who propose starting a new paper. “The 
Abolition party,” these gentlemen say, “can al- 
ways be heard through its press at the seat of 
Government, but through what organ or press at 
Washington can Southern men communicate 
with the world, or with each other, upon their 
own peculiar interests?” The imputation against 
our neighbor of the Pro-Slavery organ is unjust 
and ungenerous. Not a more vigilant and loyal 
champion of slaveholding rights, interests, doc- 
trines, claims, pretensions, breathes in the coun- 
try. Well does that venerable gentleman ask— 

“What journal in this wide-spread land has 
vindicated with greater spirit the rights of the 
South? Who has repelled with more indomita- 
ble energy the infamy of the Wilmot Proviso?— 
the threats to disturb slavery in the District of 
Columbia? Who has held up with more wither- 
ing scorn the men who have advocated those 
alarming measures? What paper has lashed the 
Abolitionists and Free-Soilers, and the political 
demagogues who have associated with them, more 
severely than the Washington Union?” 

Aye—and if the subjects of this terrible wrath 
have escaped utter annihilation, itis only because 
the Union does not happen to bea thunder-bearer. 

The editors in great tribulation return to the 
subject the next day, and in a joint editorial 
magnify their doings and endurings in behalf of 
slavery. 

“We have exposed,” says the senior editor, 
“and denounced the unnatural coalition which 
has so long existed between the Whigs of the 
South and the Abolitionists and Free-Soil Whigs 
of the North. We have exposed and denounced 
the unnatural combination which bore upon its 
banner, and supported at the ballot-box, the names 
of a Southern slaveholder and a Northern Abo- 
litionist, for the two highest offices known to the 
Constitution. And we have exposed and de- 
nounced the unnatural alliance between theslave- 
holder and the Abolitionist, as existing in the 
present Cabinet, and its treachery to the interests 
of the people of the South in the promulgation 
and support of a policy which, if successful, can- 
not fail to deprive the South of its just rights 
under the Constitution, and degrade it from that 
position of equality which it has a right to claim 
with the other sections of the Union. 

“ The senior editor of this paper has waged war 
with Fanaticism for nearly thirty years—from the 
moment that she showed her hideous front toa 
startled nation. He warned his country of the 
dangers which would arise from this alarming 
question, in the midst of the controversy which 
caused Mr. Jefferson, with all his liberal ideas, to 
sound the tocsin against the restriction which was 
then threatened upon Missouri. On another 
theatre, he has never failed to warn his country- 
men against the danger of meddling with this 
peculiar institution of the South. He has exhort- 
ed his countrymen to beware of the only rock on 
which the Union might be shipwrecked ; and at 
every phasis of this question—whether it came in 
the form of restriction upon Territories, or of 
emancipication in this district, or after the Wil- 
mot Proviso was introduced into Congress—he 
has wrestled with it.” 

The junior editor puts in his claim to the grati- 
tude of the South with equal pathos— 

“ And what has been the course of the junior 
editor of this paper during the course of his pub- 
lic career? During a period of six years, com- 
mencing with the ist session of the 26th Congress, 
he was a member of the House of Representatives 
from New Hampshire. It was then that the agi- 
tation of the slavery question assumed an impor- 
tance which alarmed the South. It was during 
that period that the assaults of Messrs. Adams, 
Giddings, and other abolitionists, upon the insti- 
tutions of the South, were carried to a degree 
which justly excited and incensed the South ; and 
during that whole period the junior editor of this pa- 
per voted with the Southern delegations on every 
question affecting their peculiar sectional interests. 
my the 1st session of the 26th Congress he 
voted for the adoption of the 2ist rule, prohib- 
iting the reception of abolition petitions, and in 
subsequent sessions for its continuance, and against 
its repeal. He voted against the repeal of that 
rule when Mr. Clingman, now one of the active 
agents in getting up a Southern press, voted for 
its repeal. During his whole congressional course, 
he never gave a vote inconsistent with the Mis- 
souri Compromise, nor inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention.” 

We should feel ourselves guilty of most un- 
neighborly conduct, did we not add our feeble 
testimony to the great services of the Pro-Sla- 
very organ in this city, in the cause of Human 
Bondage. Had the question concerned the Presi- 
dency, or even the Public Printing, instead of 




















the supremacy of the Slave Power, it could not 
have manifested a more vehement interest and 
anxiety. Absolute fealty to the Slave Interest 
has been the law of its life; and its noble aim 
has been to harmonize Democracy and Slavery. 
If it has failed, it is because its purposes have 
gone “beyond all man’s endeavors.” Still it can 
say with Wolsey, 





“ Our endeavors 
Have ever come too short of our desires, 
Vet filled with our abilities.” 

In consideration of all this, we feel constrained 
to plead for them, as Cromwell plead for the 
fallen minister— 

* Men go noble, 
However faulty, yet should find respeet 
For what they have been. ’Tis a cruelty 
To load a falling man.” 

But, in our sympathies with our neighbors, we 
had almost forgotten the Address of the Southern 
Members of Congress, in behalf of the new pa- 
per. They recognise the important fact ‘that 
“ Public Opinion” “ig the force which has been 
most potent against us in the war now going on 
against the institution of negro slavery.” 

“ A common origin, a common language, have 
made the English literature ours to a great ex. 
tent, and the efforts of the British Government 
and people to mould the public opinion of ali who 
speak the English language, have not been vain 
or fruitless. On the contrary, they have been 
deeply felt wherever the English language is 
spoken; and the more efficient and dangerous, 
because as yet, the South has taken no steps to Op 
pear and plead at the bar of the world, before which 
she has been summoned, and by which she has 
been tried already without a hearing. Secured 
by constitutional guaranties, and independent of 
all the world, so far as its domestic institutions 
were concerned, the South has reposed under the 
consciousness of right and independence, and for- 
borne to plead at a bar which she knew had no 
jurisdiction over this particular subject. In this 
me have been theoretically right, but practically we 
have made a great mistake.” : 


We understand, then, that the slaveholders 
have determined to change their position—that 
they are about to “appear and plead at the bar 
of the world ”—and, in vindication of their right 
to hold man as property, and take the fruits of 
his labor without wages, that the new Southern 
organ is to be established. 

“If”? say the signers to the address, “as we 
firmly believe, Truth is with us, there is nothing 
to discourage us in such an effort. The eventual 
strength of an opinion is to be measured, not by 
the number who may entertain it, but by the 
truth which sustains it. We believe—nay, we 
know, that the Truth is with us, and therefore 
we should not shrink from the contest.” 

This is manly, though somewhat over-confi- 
dent. It was a great mistake to imagine that 
keen inquiry could be baffled by hanghty Re- 
serve—that Law was a barrier against Moral 
Power—that Public Opinion could be silenced 
by Violence. Of Opinion, it may be said, that 
“its going forth is from the ends of the heavens, 
and its circuit unto the ends of it; and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof.” No Law can 
long maintain what Public Opinion steadily con- 
demns. But the “Southern organ” must do some- 
thing more than maintain “the equality, the lib- 
erty, the existence of fourteen or fificen States, of 
the Confederacy ”—“ the equality of their politi- 
cal position in the Union”—the right of the 
slaveholding States to be exempt from legislative 
interference by Congress, or the free States with 
their domestic concerns. On tliese points it will 
find no opponents. It must therefore address 
itself to the task of vindicating the system of 
Slavery, on its own merits, as an institution 
founded in justice, harmonizing with the Decla 
ration of Independence and the principles of De 
mocracy, with the code of Christianity and the 
spirit of the age, promotive of the best interests 
of those who exercise and those who endure the 
prerogatives it confers; in a word, eminently fa 
vorable to the physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
development of mankind. 

There is another reason why we hail the estab- 
lishment of this Southern organ. As the slave 
holders have had no special organ here, (except 
the Union, which is so deeply intent on taking 
care of State affairs,) we have been obliged to 
perform double duty, by publishing on both sides 
of the question. We may now expect to be re 
lieved in this respect; or, at least, perhaps some 
equitable arrangement may be made, wlvantage- 
ous to both parties, for the exchange of matter 
between the two organs of Slavery and Freedom 
We hope Mr. Butler and his associates will ac 
cept of our friendly courtesies in the spirit in 
which they are tendered. Hostility to their 
project was to be expected from the old establish 
ments here. Even towards us, philanthropic as 
were our objects, and unlikely as it was that we 
should interfere with their interests, they have 
always given the cold shoulder. What, then 
may our Southern friends expect, proposing an 
enterprise which crosses their track ? 

If we can be of any service to them in their 
novel enterprise, we hope they will freely com- 
mand us. 


> —— 


LETTER FROM THE HON. HORACE MANN 10 
HIS CONSTITUENTS. 


The Letter from the Hon. Horace Mann to his 
constituents, published in this week’s Eva, pre- 
sents a bold and faithful view of the “ New 
Dangers to the Cause of Freedom,” chief among 
which is ranked the position of Mr. Web- 
ster on the Territorial Question. The Let- 
ter is indeed chiefly devoted to a severe and 
eloquent review of the late speech of that 
Senator, and the policy it proclaimed. No one 
who has read the resolutions recently passed by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts on the subject 
of slavery, and is familiar with the general tone 
of the Massachusetts press, can doubt that it 
speaks the sentiments of the great majority of 
the People of that Commonwealth. 

But one paragraph in the Letter requires from 
us particular comment. Reviewing the proceed- 
ing of the House, at the opening of the session 
Mr. Mann remarks— 


“ Within an hour after the House was organized, 
Mr. Root of Ohio submitted a resolution, instruct- 
ing the Committee on Territories to report Ter- 
ritorial bills, prohibiting slavery. Many true 
friends to freedom believed this movement to be 


} ill-timed and unfortunate ; and though the House 


then refused, by a handsome vote, to lay the reso- 
lution on the table, yet when it came up for con- 
sideration again, the first decision was reversed 
by about the same majority. There is abundant 
proof that the latter vote did not express the true 
sentiment of the House. Not a few voted against 
the resolution avowedly because of its paternity- 
thus spiting a noble son on account of its obnox- 
ious father. Others repented of their votes as 
soon as they came to reflect that the record would 
go where their explanation could not accompany 
it.” 

Mr. Mann leaves it to be inferred that he 
agreed with those who thought the movement of 
Mr. Root “ill-timed and unfortunate” He 
acknowledges and shows, however, the deplorable 
results of laying the resolution on the table. The 
failure of a movement is often received as ev! 
dence of want of wisdom in its author, while 
success satisfies everybody that it was well-timed 
and well-planned. Mr. Root’s resolution failed, 
not because it was “ill-timed,” but precisely be- 
cause some of the Democratic members from the 
North were pledged opponents of the broviso, 
and some of the Whigs from the same section, 
pledged supporters of the President’s policy of 
non-action. These were the men who caused the 
defeat of the resolution: to them it was “ill- 
timed” in the beginning of the session, and at 
no period since would they have deemed it well- 
timed. They stand opposed to.the policy contem- 
plated by the resolution, and, therefore, to the 
resolution itself. Mr. Mann will not urge that 
ita Democratic opponents, are “true friends to 
freedom” and, if he claim this praise for its 
Whig opponents, he will hardly, we think, ven- 
ture to assume that their friendship hes proved 
serviceable in any respect. 

We hold that Mr. Root’s resolution proposed 
the true policy in regard to the territories, and 
was introduced at the right time. The Territo- 
ries were Without government—property and life 
insecure. It was the duty of Congress to supply 
this want. The Territories were exempt from sla- 
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to plant it within their borders—there was sufli- 
cient reason to fear that they would execute their 
purpose. It was the duty of Congress, therefore, 
to interpose to prevent the abolition of Freedom 
in the Territories. 

If the policy of the resolution was sound and 
good, the introduction of it was well-timed. Con- 
gress had been in session one month. The ques- 
tion of Slavery Extension was to be the Question 
for its decision. ‘Texas was insidiously spreading 
its net over New Mexico. The delegates of the lat- 
ter and those of Utah were ready to ask admission 
on the fioor of Congress. Members were fresh from 
their constituencies, which had just expressed 
their opinions on the Question, and it was de- 
sirable to obtain their votes on a test mo- 
tion before corrupt managers and demagogues 
could have time to tamper with their integrity- 
The majority of the Committee on Territories 
was hostile to the establishment of Territorial 
Governments with the Proviso, and no bill favoring 
the measure could be expected from it, unless in 
pursuance of positive instructions. In view of 
all these considerations, no true and wise friend 
of the policy of establishing Territorial Govern- 
ments, with the Proviso, can, in our judgment, 
condemn the resolution of Mr. Root as “ill- 
timed.” 

Regarded simply in the light of its probable 
effects on the plan of the President, no supporter 
of that policy should have voted against it. Had 
every Whig from the free States sustained it, 
Southern Whigs might have been influenced, 
eventually, to meet their Northern friends on 
the President’s plan. Certainly, so long as they 
showed no disposition to concede one jot or tittle 
of their pretensions, it was extreme folly for 
Northern Whigs, favoring concession in their 
hearts, to abandon outright their positions. 
It was playing a very weak game. It was giving 
away at once, everything they dared give, with- 
out taking care to secure an equivalent. Mr- 
Winthrop charged folly upon Mr. Root and his 
friends for “ showing their hands.” The folly 
lay at the door of those Northern Whigs who 
were really playing a game: it was they who 
showed their hands, and from that moment their 
Southern friends had them in their power. The 
real advocates of Territorial Governments, with 
the Proviso, played no game—countenanced no 
tricks—had nothing to conceal. Their object 
was, “ Slavery Restriction by Positive Law,” and for 
this they promptly moved and voted. Had they 
not been deserted by a few servile Democrats and 

a few short-sighted Whigs, the resolution of Mr. 
Root would have prevailed, and the friends of 
Freedom have secured decided vantage ground. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








GLEANINGS FROM THE Poets, for Home andSchool. Anew 
edition enlarged. Crosby & Nichols, and S. C. Simpkin, 
Boston. 1850. Duodecimo, pp. 430. For sale at Taylor & 
Manry’s. 

This is “a new edition of the Poetry for Home 
and School ;” a collection of established merit, as 
the name of the compiler is a sufficient pledge. It 
is a very agreeable volume, with a good number 
of the favorite pieces; but, as it strikes us, with 
rather an unnecessary amount of verse whose only 
merit is its moral character. * 





CHo1x DE Pogstgs, pour les Jeunes Personnes. Par Madame 
A. Coutan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850, Duode- 
cimo, pp 329. 

The larger part of this collection is of a tender 
and religious character, with some few pieces of a 
more cheerful and ingenious strain. It seems to 
us an exceedingly pleasant and well-chosen vol- 
ume, “pour les jeunes personnes.” For sale at 
Farnhaw’s. * 





History oF Cyrus THE Great. By Jacob Abbott. With 
engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. Duodecimo, 
pp. 289. 

A volume of the same neatness”and accuracy 
that have characterized the whole of this series by 
Mr. Abbott. It is unnecessary to do more than to 
announce its appearance, and to refer purchasers 
to Franck Tayior. * 





From the modest and excellent establishment of 


a State Governments and apply for admission 
also. 

The Washington Republic also refers to the 
plan for the purpose of correcting an impres- 
sion that seems to have got abroad, that the Pres- 
ident now wavers, or has wavered, in his opinion 
on this subject. It says: 4 

“This, we are well advised, is unfounded in 
fact. He remains, and it is proper the public 
should understand that he remains, firm in the 
opinion that the course of policy which he recom- 
mended was, and is, under all the circumstances, 
the best practicable, and that he has never for a 
moment changed or modified that opinion.” 

Mas. Frances Oscoop, widely and favorably 
known by her poetical writings, died on the 12th 
instant at New York, of consumption. 

INVASION OF CUBA. 

The following official statement from the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of the 20th, confirms the state- 
ments made in the newspapers in regard to an 
invasion of Cuba: 

“Within the last few days information has 
been received by the Government, rendering it 
‘most probable that a military organization has 
been set on foot within the United States, formi- 
dable both in numbers and from the character of 
those engaged in it, for the purpose of attacking 
the Island of Cuba and revolutionizing the Gov- 
ernment. 

“Weare informed that the President of the 
United States, immediately upon the receipt of 
the information, directed orders to be issued for 
the vessels of the Home Squadron, as also for the 
steamer Saranac and frigate Congress, to proceed 
forthwith tothe Isladd of Cuba, with a view to 
ascertaining whether any military force, organ- 
ized in the United States, was proceeding from 
thence to Cuba, for the purpose of invading that 
island and revolutionizing the Government ; with 
express instructions, in the event of such being 
the case, to prevent the landing of any such force 
or the carrying out of any such expedition or 
enterprise; and with further instructions, in the 
event of a landing having been effected, to pre- 
vent the landing of any reinforcements, or of any 
arms or provisions under the American flag, in- 
tended for such expedition or enterprise. In obe- 
dience to these orders, we understand that the 
steamer Saranac proceeded to sea on Saturday 
last, and will probably reach Cuba by Thursday 
next, where it is expected she will meet the Ger- 
mantown, the Albany, and the Vixen. 

“Itis confidently expected that the whole naval 
force will reach the Island of Cuba before any 
considerable number of those engaged in the 
enterprise can possibly have effected a landing, 
and thus prevent a violation of our obligations of 
amity and peace with Spain.” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, May 2, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The great capital of the political world has 
once more spoken, and in clear tones. It has said 
to the Royalist and Bonapartist factions which 
plot the destruction of the Republic, “Thus far 
shall you go, but no farther.” It has pronounced 
the condemnation of the men who would foment 
anarchy and civil war. The candidate of pro- 
gress has triumphed! A week before the election, 
the republican party was in despair: the Govern- 
ment was putting into exercise against them all 
the machinery of the administration ; the troops 
supposed to be Socialist had been sent off; an 
immense number of voters, some say, 35,000, had 
been struck from the the lists by the Government 
and police, the circulation of their journals was 
impeded in every way, large sums of money had 
been employed to gain votes, the candidate against 
them was an honest and brave man who had sig- 
nalized himself for heroism, and two of their own 
journals abstained from advocating the election 
of M. Sue, because of objections to the personal 
character of the candidate and the manner in 
which he had been selected. On the contrary, 
the coalition was confident of victory: an unlook- 
ed for chance had given them a popular candidate, 
their opponents were discouraged, their treasury 
full, their partisans united and unflinching. “On 
the 10th of March” cried the Journal des Debats, 
“we did not go into battle with all our forces ; this 
time it will be different.” The night of the last 
day of the election, the leader of the coalition 
met in their room in Bergere street to await the 








Austin Gray, on Seventh street, near H street, we 
have received the following, published by Lane & 
Scott, New York, for the Sunday School Union of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1. Athens, its Grandeur and Decay, revised by 
D. P. Kidder. A small volume of 166 pages, 
duodecimo, containing a good deal of compressed 
information. A little needless show of learning 
and ambition of completeness are rather out of- 
place in a book of its modest dimensions, and 
make it perhaps too dry to be exactly popular— 
all the better for some yveaders. Some of the illus- 
trations are quite neat. 

2. Anecdotes for the Young, or, Principles Illus- 
trated by Facts. Pp. 436. A small book of praise- 
worthy intentions; but, unluckily, too encumbered 
with prejudice, superstition, and misrepresenta- 
tion, to be safely recommended, lest we should give 
countenance to this lamentable confusion between 
certain Christian morals, and uncertain doctrines, 
or unchristian bigotry. 

3. Warnings to Youth: Suggested by the History 
of Remarkable Scripture Characters. Apparently 
fragments of indifferent sermons, in which some 
twenty Scripture characters are, with more or less 
judgment, (often with less,) held up as a terror to 
evil-doers. We commend the purpose rather than 
the execution. 

4. The Swiss Reformer: or, the Life of Ulric 
Zwingle. An exceedingly neat little volume, 
written in the interest of the controversy against 
the Roman Church, for which due allowance 
must be made in judging the coloring of the nar- 
rative. 

5. Living Waters, Drawn from the Fountains of 
Holy Scripture and Sacred Poetry, for Daily Use- 
With a full Index of Subjects. Gilt edges. A 
text and a verse are given for each morning and 
evening throughout the year. One use of such a 
selection is, that even those who do not read it 
through in course, often have their attention 
drawn to a particular verse or hint of great value 
to them. We have not compared it with other 
similar collections, but cordially recommend it. 

* 





THE GALPHIN REPORT, &e. 


We have no room for the publication of the 
voluminous reports and papers submitted by the 
committee on the Galphin claim. A careful ex- 
amination of the statement of facts made by six 
members of the committee, including the Whig 
minority, has satisfied us that the claim was 
groundless, that thelaw recognising it was passed 
without due consideration, that the allowance of 
interest was all wrong, and that it was utterly 
improper for Mr. Crawford to hold his place in 


the Cabinet, while engaged in prosecuting, and in- 
terested in the recovery of, the claim. 





INDEPENDENCE oF THE Press.—Some of our 
Democratic friends find fault with the dismissal 
of the editors of the Republic, as an interference 
with the liberty of the press, forgetting that a 
press which consents to become an organ, surren- 
ders its liberty. Men who agree to speak the 
voice and sustain the policy of an Administra- 
tion and receive in return its patronage, are 
bound by the contract. If they get tired of it, 
let them throw up the bargain, not violate it. 

Mr. Hussarp or New Hamrsure.— 

Classes this gentleman with those Sole a 

who are ready to sacrifice the rights of the 

North. The Manchester it, one of the 

ablest and best papers in New Hampshire, says, 
in allusion to the rumor :—Boston Republican. 

We do not believe it. If he does, the De. 

of this part of the State will take it for 

= that he has decided to retire to private 
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announcement of their victory. They had order- 
ed a banquet to be served up at midnight, and in- 
tended to celebrate in bumpers their victory over 
the enemies of religion and social order. Poor 
fellows! Courier after courier brought in dismal 
news, and at eJeven their numbers began rapidly 
to diminish ; at twelve, the restaurant keeper look- 
ed around in vain for his guests. The banquet 
hall was deserted. 

The victory was an overwhelming one. The 
Socialist vote has increased beyond the num- 
ber at the preceding election, and the coalition 
vote has diminished several thousand. All 
attempts to explain away this result are use- 
less. It speaks for itself. The coalition journals 
complain that 100,000 voters staid away from the 
polls. This is proved to be false from the lists, 
which show that not more than 70,000 did so. It 
isan exaggeration of 30,000. Some of the jour. 
nals of the same party insist on a change of the 
electoral law, forcing every man to vote under 
penalty of a fine. This is a mere pretence to cover 
their defeat, as they are not half as confident as 
they pretend to be, as to the adhesion to their side 
of all the non-voters. Forced or not, the vast 
majority of the population of Paris will vote for 
progress, reform of abuses, economy in the budget, 
liberal institutions, a free press, public order, and 
quiet commerce, against prince Presidents who are 
ever balancing between their oath and treason i 
against royalist factions who are ready to plunge 
France into civil war for the honor of wearing 
the livery of some brainless youth, whose only 
merit is that his grandfather or some remote an- 
cestor governed the country very badly ; against 
the vexations of a police which would place a spy 
in every family ; against moneyless young adven- 
turers, who would push the President to a coup 
@état and a civil war that would destroy commerce, 
fill the land with mourning and blood, and arrest 
the march of civilization. The people of Paris 
want peace and quiet with the development of 
republican institutions. They abhor civil war 
and its promoters. This is the meaning of the 
election of Eugene Sue. 

It is amusing to witness the confusion and con- 
sternation of the coalition camps. The Presiden- 
tial papers abuse the Legitimists, the Orleanists, 
the Council of State, the majority of the Assem- 
bly, the Socialists, and humanity generally. They 
don’t forget in their invectives the right of suf- 
frage. The Legitimists lay hearty blows on the 
shoulders of the Orleanists, who cudgel them in 
return, Some of them say “to arms!” and are for 
a St. Bartholomew’s day against the Socialists ; 
others call with great earnestness for the removal 
of the capital from Paris, and all unite in demand- 
ing a change in the electoral law. The Repub- 
lican party is perfectly calm after its victory. It 
is assured of its final success at the ballot box, and 
is preparing itself for the management of the 
helm of state. The mildness and firmness of the 
opposition journals of every shade are admirable, 
The discussion of particular forms of socialism is 
laid aside for the promotion of the great cause of 
progress. If these journals maintain their present 
course for a year or two longer, there is no doubt 
whatever of the success of their party at the 
elections of 1852. The rage of their opponents 
will probably waste itself in furious declamation 
and half-way legislative measures. France will 
be, in a few years, if peace be preserved, fairly 
on the way to republican manners and customs. 
Experience, discussion, and suffrage, will sift and 
purify the plans of the party of progress, and 
France will probably realize, as soon as any other 
nation, the union of the doctrine of individual 
right with the principle of paternity. 

Every great reform must go through several 


the 
¢ e ciples of the 
reform adopted by men who po og the ele- 





institutions of the country ; the authors, if alive, 
are laid on the shelf, as unpractical men, and, if 
dead, become demigods. Well, the French Revo- 
lution is now in the second stage. A new gene- 
ration of politicians has arisen, which have pushed 
from the “~~ of action Louis Blanc, Lamartine, 
Cremieux, Marie, and others, who founded the 

Republic. Suceess is dawning on the principle 
they advocated, but the time not yet arrived to 
place their busts in the niches of the great temple 
of Freedom. They have shared the fate of all 
Reformers, who are the first to be swept off by the 
flood they have let loose. They are in prison, 
exile, or obscurity. 

_ The fate of the founders of the French Repub- 
lic will be that, my dear sir, of yourself and your 
colaborers in the great cause of human rights. 
You will be laid aside by your age, but the in- 
cense of history will burn for you, the enduring 
homage of the human heart will be your reward. 
The early friends of the slave have opposed their 
voices to the angry clamors of the multitude; 
they have attacked a mighty power in behalf of 
an ignorant and helpless class, which did not 
know or understand its championg; they have 
had no encouragement, strength, or hope, except 
what they drew from the cause itself; fired by a 
holy love of justice and right, they have pressed 
on to their object without looking behind to see 
whether they were followed. Sir, there are no 
reformers on whose names the pen of the historian 
will linger more lovingly than on those of the 
early American abolitionists. 

I beg pardon for this digression, if it be one to 
pass from the cause of liberty in the Old World 
to the same cause in the New. The defenders of 
each have a hard battle to fight, and have need of 
each other’s sympathy and aid. The causes are 
identical. It is a remarkable fact, that Shoelcher. 
Perrinon, and other persons, who have signalized 
themselves in France by their devotion to the ab- 
olition cause, are all socialists. The representa- 
tives of the liberated blacks all sit on the benches 
of the Mountain. 

The election in the Department of Saonc-ct- 
Loire took place also last Sunday and Monday. 
The result was the same as at Paris—the whole 
Socialist ticket was elected by a majority of about 
twelve thousand. 

The Government is so much frightened by the 
repeated victories of the Republican party, that 
it is about to present a law providing that no 
more elections shall be held until the vacancies 
to be filled shall amount to fifty. This suppres- 
sion of the popular voice will enable the Royalist 
sheets to misrepresent public sentiment at pleas- 
ure. We shall then have the old song of “ This 
people will have a King.” 

The Government is striking at every mode of 

anifestation of public opinion. Not only voting, 

ut the Press is to be annulled. An implacable 
war is now waged by the Prefect of Police, M. 
Carlier, against the republican journals. Some 
old law gives him the right of licensing the vend- 
ors of journals in the streets—his only duty be- 
ing to see that they are of good character, and not 
likely to sell prints or papers of an obscene char- 
acter. But M. Carlier claims and exercises the 
right to license not only street criers, but shop- 
keepers and booksellers, to sell journals, and to 
stipulate the condition that no Socialist journal 
is to be sold by them. As if this were not enough, 
he arrests the carriers of Socialist papers, on the 
pretence that they are, selling on their own ac- 
count, throws them into prison, seizes their papers, 
and, when they are tried next day, it is too late 
to take the journal to subscribers. On Tuesday, 
five thousand copies of the Evenement were con- 
fiscated by the arrest of the regular carriers. 
This is M. Bonaparte’s way of combating Social- 
ism, and a rough one he will be apt to find it. 
The press, the popular vote, the right of petition, 
the right to hold public meetings, and every other 
check which the people should have on their 
agents, the officeholders, are terrible to the faith- 
less men now at the head of the French Govern- 
ment. 

A great many reports are afloat as to the in- 

tentions of the ministry. Some say it will pre- 
sent very severe laws against every liberal insti- 
tution ; others, quite as well informed, say that 
it will present none of these, without being well 
assured, in advance, of the disposition of the ma- 
jority to pass them. It is said that the present 
ministry is to be dissolved, as soon as their suc- 
cessors can be found. A few assert that the Pres- 
ident will make himself Consul, and assume the 
dictature. Your correspondent inclines to the 
opinion that little will be done besides an attempt 
to change in some points the election law. The 
greater number of the members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly are unwilling to follow the chiefs 
in extreme measures, and are already preparing 
to look on the opposition as likely to get into 
power, and, therefore, to be treated with respect. 
The attempt against the electoral law may give 
rise to trouble, but that is the only serious dan- 
ger. We may expect the ministry to present, in 
the coming week, some projects of law, designed 
to feel the pulse of the Assembly. They will act 
as Clayton does before ascending, himself, into the 
air—let off a few small balloons to find the direc- 
tion of the wind. If all be right, we shall have 
their grand ascension. 
The Royalists are now trying to frighten Paris 
by agitating the question of removing the capital 
to Bourges or Tours. Several petitions have been 
presented to the Assembly for this purpose. The 
provincial Royalist journals are out in full cry 
for this measure. To believe them, it would be 
the work of a few hours or minutes: the Presi- 
dent would go down to Bourges on a morning’s 
train, and, presto! Bourges would be the capital 
of France. One of the ultra journals cites the ex- 
ample of the United States, which never has a 
large commercial town for its capital. It says that 
Baton Rouge, Albany, Washington, Frankfort, 
and Columbus, are all small towns, and therefore 
the French capital should be at some village in 
the interior. They will gain no votes by this 
agitation. 

The news has reached town to-day by telegraph, 
that the Erfurt Parliament has been adjourned. 
The King of Prussia declares that he adjourns it 
only for a time long enough to permit the differ- 
ent States to express their resolutions in relation 
to the Constitution adopted ; but fears are enter- 
tained that he intends to prevent its re-assembling. 
He scarcely knows what to do, and is, most prob- 
ably, continuing the temporising, uncertain course 
he has so long held on the same subject. 

The difficulty between the King of Prussia and 
the Catholic priesthood has been compromised. 
The latter make among themselves a written dec- 
laration that they do not consider the oath they 
are about to take as conflicting with their duties 
to the Church, and afterwards take the oath with- 
out reservation. What is the preliminary paper 
but a reservation ? 

The Austrian Emperor has just published some 
ordinances giving increased power to the Catho- 
lic clergy in the business of public instruction. 

The late law in Piedmont, abolishing the priv- 
ileges of the ecclesiastical courts, and submitting 
the clergy to the jurisdiction of the civil tribu- 
nals, in common with other citizens, has been the 
cause of great discontent among the scollop-hatted 
gentry. The Archbishop of Turin addressed a 
circular to the clergy, urging them to rebellion. 
An indictement was found against him, and he 
was ordered to appear and answer, but escaped 
with the aid of friends. 

No great measure of mercy or policy has sig- 
nalized the return of the Pope to Rome. Qne of 
the few items of interest from that quarter is the 
report of the committee of censure of the press, 
known under the title of “ Sacred Congregation of 
the Index” ‘The particular duty of this commit- 
tee is the maintenance and spread of ignorance. 
It has proscribed, in the Papal dominions, the 
works of Bacon, Pascal, Milton, Leibnitz, Des- 
cartes, Malebranche, Locke, Montesquieu, Kant, 
Bentham, and, more lately, the works of M. Co- 
querel, the Protestant divine who votes generally 
with M. Montalembert, an Italian grammar of 
English, a geography, and several Greek and 
Latin dictionaries. Besides these, it has proscrib- 
ed a large number of books and pamphlets sus- 
pected of bad tendencies and want of respect for 
the holy and most tolerant Pontiff. 


The Austrian Government has demanded of 
Prussia the extradition of all Hungarians in her 
limits who took in the late rebellion, and the 
expulsion of all others. Prussia has answered 
by giving up all of the first category, and declin- 
ing to expel those of the second. 

A scandalous story has been started in respect 
to the paternity of the expected heir to the throne 
of Spain. You need not trust it too implicitly, as 
it is circulated by the Orleanists, who are inter- 
ested politically in having it believed. Louis 
Philippe profited so much by the suspicions which 
he formerly threw over the birth of the Duke de 
. Bordeaux, that he has no objection to seeing his 
son, Montpensier, profit in the same way. The 
Queen of Spain is certainly a giddy young girl, 
but seems to have conducted herself as virtuously 
as is generally expected from a woman in her 
station. 

Switzerland has definitively adopted the mone- 
tary system of France, Belgium, and Piedmont. 
It is a decimal system, as you know, and admira- 
my Soar by its simplicity to commercial cal- 
culations. A slight change in the weight of our 
coins would make our system the same. Our 
twenty cent piece would be a franc, our cent a 
sou, and our dollar five francs. 


The aspect of Paris is as gay as before the elec- 
tion. Elegant equi the streets, the 
Champs Elysées, the Boulevards. This af- 

immense numbers of are moving 
about. Several battalions occupy the Tuilleries 
and Carrousel. A timid gent?eman has just come 
in to tell me that the ge eet er coup d’ état 
comes off this evening. When I see it, I will be- 
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FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, May 14, 1850, 
To the Editor of the National Era : 

One of the most open and unjustifiable outrages 
which has ever been perpetrated here occurred 
ou Friday last—the kidnapping Of a colored man 
who had lived here for some years, in the most 
public streets, and in broad daylight. Four Ken- 
tuckians, armed with pistols and clubs, bore him 
off, after marching five full squares to the river; 
and no resistance offered—a few stones thrown at 
them by the crowd being the only mark of op- 
position manifested. The captive called loudly 
for assistance, but neither the police, nor any one 
disposed to liberate him, were Within hearing. 
This occurred between one and two o’clock. For 
the particulars; I refer you to the city papers, 
most of which have noticed it, and expressed the 
strongest indignation at the act. Researches have 
been made to ascertain whether any evidence ex- 
ists of his having been a slave, but without success. 
Those who have heretofore been active among us 
in efforts to bring the perpetrators of such out- 


ed, are taking the proper steps in the matter— 
with what success remains to be seen. 

The Nationa Mepicat Convention held its 
annual sessions for the first time in our city last 
week. The attendance was large, and the pro- 
ceedings of much interest to those of our citizens 
who had time to step in and witness the delibera- 
tions. The personal appearance of the delegates 
was on the whole prepossessing ; an intelligent, 
intellectual, benevolent body of men, intent on 
advancing the healing art, and promoting the wel- 
fare of society, had evidently assembled. Among 
other distinguished visiters was the venerable Dr. 
Caldwell, of Louisville, formerly of Philadelphia, 
and more lately of Lexington. He is now in his 
eighty-seventh year, his gray hair and long white 
beard (worn for protection against bronchitis) 
adding to his patriarchal appearance. There was 
a general expectation that he would have been 
chosen President of the Association, but Dr. Mus- 
sey, of this city, was elected. The opening address, 
by Dr.Warren, of Boston, was plain and practical, 
characterized by a great deal of common sense. He 
took a view of the great reforms which he said had 
taken place in the medical science in the last half- 
century, showing that it had yielded to the spirit 
of progress. Several valuable reports, on elevating 
the standard of study in the colleges, on surgery 
on medical literature, &c. were read, and will 
appear in full in the published volume the Asso- 
ciation issues annually. Among the new works 
recommended by the Association was Dr. Drake’s 
treatise on the principal diseases of the interior 
valley of North America, lately published —s 
volume of great learning and value to the medical 
profession. It is a royal octavo of about 900 pages, 
and is to be followed by a second volume of equal 
extent. 

The doctors were not so exclusively absorbed 
in the promotion of science as to overlook the 
pleasures of social enjoyment. The evening before 
their departure they partook of a sumptuous sup- 
per, provided by the faculty of this city at Masonic 
Hall. Including invited guests, about six hundred 
sat down; and, from the accounts we have from 
those who were among the favored number, it must 
have been a grand affair. Toasts, drank without 
wine,) stirring speeches, wit, and good humor, en- 
livened the feast. Of late years, since the “star 
of empire” has taken its way westward, our city 
has become common ground for conventions and 
national assemblies of all kinds. One of religious 
character, the Presbyterian General Assembly, is 
nigh at hand; of the doings of which you shall be 
advised in due time. 

The opening of the Burner Howse, by a grand 
soirée on the evening of the 3d instant, was almost 
an era in the annalsofourcity. The preparations 
for the occasion were in a style commensurate with 
the extent of the largest hotel in the West, (and 
we might say in the Union.) and the festival, in 
all its details, was creditably sustained. All the 
interests of the city were represented in the com- 
pany assembled, fifteen hundred in number, with 
representations from our sister cities, Louisville, 
Madison, Maysville, and other of the rive? towns, 
which the importance of the occasion had induced 
to visit us. I cannot go into details; they are 
given in ezxtenso in our dailies, from which, if 
necessary, you can copy. 

1 have before given your readers some descrip- 
tion of this magnificent building, which may be 
justly styled the Astor House of the West. It is 
much larger, however, in extent, and in front 
makes decidedly a more imposing appearance. I 
know of no hotel at the East to be compared with 
it in this respect. It has been opened with every 
sign of a prosperous and profitable career for its 
proprietors. Yours, F: 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE, 
Tvespay, May 14, 1850. 

Mr. Hale presented a petition from citizens of 

the District of Columbia for a re-organization of 
the Judiciary, and praying expressly that in any 
reform that might be made, provision might be 
made for the venerable Chief Justice Cranch. 
Mr. Hale accompanied the petition with appro- 
priate remarks, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
The Senate, after disposing of the morning 
business, took up the census bill, returned from 
the House with amendments. Some amendments 
were agreed to, some disagreed to. The amend- 
ment providing that the next census should be 
taken under the provisions of the present act, un- 
less a new law should be enacted, and restricting 
the number of Représentatives to two hundred 
and thirty-three, was agreed to, after motions to 
substitute 233 by 200, then by 300, then 250. 

On Mr. Chase’s motion to substitute 300 for 
233, the vote stood—— 

Yras—Messrs.. Baldwin, Chase, Clay, Dickin- 
son, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Hale, 
Seward, and Smith—9. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berri- 
en, Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Clarke, Corwin, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dawson, Dayton, Douglas, Downs, Elmore, Foote, 
Greene, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, 
Miller, Morton, Norris, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Shields, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, 
Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and Yulee—38. 

{Mr. Clay was the only Senator from a slave- 
holding State who voted in favor of the larger 
number. | 

On the motion to strike out 233 and insert 200, 
the vote stood— 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Berri- 
en, Borland, Bright, Dawson, Elmore, Hunter, 
Mangam, Morton, Sebastian, Shields, Underwood, 
Wales, Whitcomb, and Yulee—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, 
Clarke, Clay, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wis- 
consin, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Hale, Houston, 
Jones, King, Miller, Norris, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, 
Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, and Walk: 
er—27. 

[Bright, Shields, and Whitcomb, being the only 
members from the free States in favor of the 
smaller number.] 

After further time spent in the consideration of 
the bill, the Senate went into Executive session. 

Wepnespay, May 15, 1850. 


Numerous anti-slavery petitions were presented 
by Messrs. Seward, Cooper, Hale, and Felch, 
which were laid upon the table. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. Borland was 
adopted, calling upon the Secretary of War for 
information in regard to the commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers and their tributaries. 

The bill reported from the Committee of Thir- 
teen, to admit California and establish Territorial 
Governments for Utah and New Mexico, was 
taken up. z 

Mr. Douglas, with a view to test the sense of 
the Senate in regard to the separate consideration 
of the bill to admit California, moved to lay the 
bill reported from the Committee on the table. 

The vote stood— " 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bradbury, 
Chase, Clarke, Cooper, Corwin, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Douglas, 
Felch, Greene, Hale, = Norris, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Wales, Walker, Web- 
ster, and Yulee—24. é 

Nays—Measrs. Atchison, Bell, Berrien, Bor- 
land, Bright, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Downs, Elmore, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Mangum, Morton,. Pratt, Rusk, Soulé, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, and Whitcomb— 


*S 30 the bill was not Inid on the table. 

[Benton and Yulee, acting from totally different 
motives, were the only Senators from slave States 
voting to lay on the table. It will*be observed 
that Cooper and Webster also voted in the affirm- 
ative. The members from the free States who 
voted against laying on the table were— 

Bright, Cass, Dickinson, Dodge of lowa, Jones, 
Sturgeon, and Whitcomb—7. 

The old guard, with the addition of the two 
Iowa Senators. 

Absent from the free States—Hamlin, Phelps, 





Upham, 


rages to justice, and rescue, if possible, the wrong-. 





Butler, Mason, Badger.] 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi. I offer the following 
amendment. To strike out in the sixth line of 
the tenth section the words “in respect to African 
slavery,” and insert the words “with those rights 
of property growing out of the institution of Afri- 
can slavery as it exists in any of the States of this 
Union.” The object of the amendment is to pre- 
vent the Territorial Legislature from legislating 
in regard to the rights of property growing out of 
the institution of slavery. 

Mr. Davis further explained that his intention 
was to leave the Legislature at liberty to provide 
regulations for the enjoyment of slave property in 
peace and security. 

The object of the amendment is to restrict the 
Territorial Legislature from action hostile to 
property, but not from making necessary provi- 
sions for its protection ; so that, instead of saying 
that “no law shall be passed in respect to African 
slavery,” it should declare that “no law shall be 
passed interfering with those rights of property 
which grow out of the institution of African sla- 
very, as it exists in any of the States of this Union.” 
As I stated, laws in respect to African slavery are 
necessary wherever such slaves are held. The 
Senator from Kentucky knows that as well as any 
one can; he knows that there are police regulations 
which must be enacted where that species of prop- 
erty is held. 

In reply to a remark by Mr. Clay, that it was 
not likely that slavery would go to New Mexico, 
Mr. Davis said— 

I am not one of those who hold that it is a settled 
fact that slaves will not go into these Territories. 
Little is known of the interior of this country, 
very little of a large portion of the territory in- 
cluded in the limits of Deseret or Utah. We know, 
however, by those signs which are never to be 
mistaken by the geographer, by the character of 
the lower part of the Colorado river, that it must 
drain an extensive valley, and that it must run 
through an alluvial soil; and we have, from the 
accounts of hunters and others, reason to believe 
that there are wide-spread and fruitful valleys in 
that country. I will say more, although it is per- 
haps likely to increase the opposition to my amend- 
ment. I say, in a spirit of candor, that I believe 
that the valley of the Gila is rich in gold, and that 
slaves will probably be taken there for the same 
purpose for which they would have been taken to 
California, if they had not been excluded by the 
failure to protect and the threats to prohibit that 
species of property by Congress. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Yulee of 
Florida, who sustained the amendment, and de- 
nounced the bill; and by Mr. Foote, who argued 
in favor of a spirit of compromise and conciliation. 


Tuurspay, May 16, 1850. 

Numerous petitions on the subject of slavery 
and other matters were presented. 

A bill to promote the progress of the useful arts 
came up for consideration. Mr. Turney moved 
to strike out the 8th section, and insert— 

“ That in all applications to Congress or to the 
Patent Office for an extension of any patent, or an 
addition to it, or re-issue of the same, the appli- 
cant shall give notice of such intended application 
for three weeks, in three daily papers printed and 
published in the city of Washington; the first 
publication of which shall be made at least sixty 
days before such application for an extension, ad- 
dition, or re-issue; and any patent, extension, 
addition, or re-issue, obtained in contravention of 
this section shall be null and void.” 


[Why in three daily papers of the city of Wash- 
ington? They have a very limited circulation 
out of Washington. Three or six times insertion 
in the weeklies, would do more to secure the re- 
quisite notoriety than six times six in the dailies, 
while the cost to the ingenious applicant would 
be six times less. | 


The subject, after some debate, was laid over. 

The omnibus bill was taken up, and Mr. Davis, 
with a view to prevent all misconception, conclu- 
ded to modify his amendment, by letting the sec- 
tion of the bill stand as proposed, and adding af- 
ter the word “slavery,” the following : 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be so construed as to prevent the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature from passing such police or 
other laws, or providing such remedies, as may 
protect the owners of African slaves in said T'er- 
ritory, or who may remove to said Territory, in 
the enjoyment of such rights as they may possess 
under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Foote gave notice of his intention‘to offer 
the following amendment: Strike out the words 
“in respect to,” before “slavery,” and insert, 
“admitting or excluding, establishing or prohibit- 
ing.” 

Mr. Clemens gave notice of the following 
amendment, which he intended to offer : 

“1st. The boundaries of the said State of Texas 
ghall be confirmed and acknowledged by her law 
of limits, passed by her Congress in 1836, and the 
sovereignty over the whole of the territory inclu- 
ded in said boundary shall be reserved absolutely 
to the said State of Texas. 

“2d. That, for the safety and comfort of the 
white inhabitants, and to enable the Government 
of the United States the better to repress Indian 
depredations, and otherwise control them in such 
manner as the peace of the country may require, 
the various Indian tribes within said State shall 
be collected and removed to that part of the State 
of Texas which lies north of the 34th parallel of 
north latitude; and such collection and removal 
shall be made under the authority and at the ex- 
pense of the United States.” 

Mr. Foote resumed his remarks on the bill, and 
was followed by Mr. Clemens. 

The Senate then went into Executive session, 
and soon after adjourned till Monday. 


Monpay, May 20, 1850. 


Petitions and memorials for the abolition of 
flogging in the navy, in relation to international 
arbitration, respecting slavery, &c., were pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, from the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the Census bill, made a 
report, recommending the Senate to concur in 
certain amendments, and that the House recede 
fom certain of its amendments. The report was 
concurred in, 

Mr. Hale made several reports from the Com- 
mittee of Pensions. 

Mr. King, from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, asked to be discharged from the further 
consideration of a memorial praying that a Gov- 
ernment vessel may be employed to convey dele- 
gates from this country to the World’s Peace 
Convention next August. Laid upon the table. 

The bill to amend the patent laws coming up, 
Mr. Turney’s amendment was adopted. 

An amendment submitted by Mr. Dickinson, 
that all rules, &c, governing the transaction of 
business at the Patent Office, be reduced to writ- 
ing, and be open to public inspection, was adopted. 
The subject was laid over. 

Mr. Yulee offered a resolution (which lies over) 
calling upon the President for information in re- 
gard to revolutionary movements in Cuba. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the Omnibus bill. Mr. Clemens resumed the 
—_ he commenced on Thursday last, and in 
the course of his remarks endeavored to fasten 
upon Mr. Foote the charge of inconsistency. He 
opposed the bill strenuously. Mr. Foote replied, 
vindicating his consistency, and advocating the 
bill with great earnestness. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Turney, the Sen- 
ate went into Executive session. 

Tuespay, May 21, 1850. 

The resolution of Mr. Yulee, concerning Cuba, 
after remarks by Messrs. Webster and Clay, was 
laid upon the table. ° 

‘The Omnibus bill was taken up, and Mr. 
Soulé of Louisiana mace a vigorous attack upon 
it, in all its parts. 

Mr. Clay replied, indicating a disposition to 
agree to any reasonable modifications that might 
be proposed. He also took occasion to condemn 
the President’s policy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Twespay, May 14, 1850. 

Mr. Stanly of North Carolina moved the 
usual resolution to terminate debate on the Pres- 
ident’s California Message, in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, on the 22d inst. 
At the suggestion of Mr. McLane of Maryland, 
he changed the time to the ist Tuesday in June 
next. 

Mr. Caldwell of North Carolina moved to 
lay on the table—yeas 65, nays 91. 

Mr. Inge of Alabama said, as there was evi- 
dently a disposition to force the resolution 
through, he would move a call of the House— 
and on this he demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Williams of Tennessee suggested that as 
many members yet desired to speak on the Cali- 
fornia question, a more distant day for closing the 
debate would be advisable. 

Mr. Inge said he did not care what modifica- 
tion might be made—if the gag was to be applied, 
the sooner the better. The call of the House 
was not agreed to—yeas 74, nays 97. 

Mr. Stanly equa chanapt the time—i P. M. 
the second Tuesday in June. 

Mr. Morse of Louisiana moved to lay the mo- 
tion on the table—yeas 67, nays 105. 

Mr. Wallace of South Carolina moved to ad- 
journ, but withdrew his motion at the request of 
Mr. McMullen of Virginia, who moved to amend 
by inserting 4th Tuesday, instead of the 2d 
Tuesday in June. o 

Mr. Butler of Pennsylvania moved to postpone 
the further consideration of the resolution till 
the first Monday in June. 


[A free State Whig taking part in the Cling- 
man game of obstruction ! | 


His motion was lost—yeas 78, nays 89. 

The question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. McMullen, the previous question was sec- 
onded—yeas 83, nays 45. 

The amendment was rejected—yeas 66, nays 97. 

Mr. Stanly’s motion was then agreed to. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. " 

Mr. Meacham of Vermont and Mr. Julian 
of Indiana delivered strong anti-slavery speeches. 

Mr. Haymond of Virginia obtained the floor, 
the Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Wepnespay, May 15, 1890. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Stanly was 
adopted, instructing the Select Committee on 
the subject to inquire whether any of the em- 
ployees of the late Administration were connected 
with newspapers, &c. . 

Mr. Bayly reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means the usual Naval and Pension 
appropriation bills, which were read twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

After some unimportant matters, the House 
proceeded to take up the business on the Speak- 
er’s table—the first business in order being the 
motion of Mr. Brooks of New York to refer one 
portion of the President’s Message, transmitting 
the correspondence between Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer and the United States Secretary of State, 
to the Committee on Manufactures, the other, to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

On this motion a debate took place on the Tariff 
policy, in which Mr. Brooks and Messrs. Calvin 
and Moore of Pennsylvania contended earnestly 
for the policy of Protection. The House ad- 
journed, without disposing of the subject. 

Tuurspay, May 16, 1850. 

Reports were made from Committees and ap- 
propriately disposed of. 

Mr. McLane reported back from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce the Canada reciprocity bill, 
and moved to put it on its final passage; but, 
after various motions, the bill was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

The House proceeded to consider the business 
on the Speaker’s table, being the motion of Mr. 
Brooks in relation to the Bulwer correspondence. 

Mr. Bayly having moved to amend by substitu- 
ting, “Committee of Ways and Means,” for 
“Committee on Manufactures,” the amend- 
ment was agreed to—yeas 89, nays 83. The por- 
tion of the correspondence relating to duties on 
iron was then referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means—yeas 79, nays 71. 

The motion to reconsider was laid upon the 
table—yeas 88, nays 80. 

[The vote shows a decided anti-Protective ma- 
jority in the House.] 

The Senate bill to amend the laws governing 
the United States Mint, returned from the Sen- 
ate with an amendment, authorizing depositors to 
be repaid the coin value of their bullion in 
Treasury drafts, was then taken up, and the 
amendment concurred in. 

The Census bill, returned from the Senate with 
amendments, was next considered. Some of the 
amendments were concurred in—on others, the 
House agreed to request a Committee of Confer- 
ence. 

After the transaction of unimportant business, 
the House adjourned. 


Frinay, May 17, 1850. 


Mr. Burt, from the Committee on the Galphin 
claim, submitted a report from the majority, with 
accompanying papers, arguments, &c. After an 
animated speech from Mr. Brooks of New York, 
against the claim, and those concerned in it, the 
majority report was read, which closed with the 
following resolution : 

1. Resolved, That the claim of the representa- 
tives of George Galphin was not a just demand 
against the United States. Voted for by Messrs. 
Burt, Fratuerston, Jackson, Disney, and 
Mann. ] 

2. Resolved, That the act of Congress made it 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
the principal of said claim, and it was therefore 
paid “in conformity with law” and “ prece- 
dent.” [Unanimously agreed to by the Com- 
mittee. ] 

3. Resolved, That the act aforesaid did not 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
interest on said claim, and its payment was not 
“in conformity with law” or “ precedent.” [Vo- 
ted for by Messrs. Burt, Disney, FraTuerston, 
and Jackson | 

The reading of the minority report having 
been called for, 

Mr. Burt remarked that there were no minor- 
ity reports as to the facts of the case. No five 
members of the Committee had been able to 
agree in the legal arguments /eading to the conclu- 
sions expressed in the resolutions. The minor- 
ity reports were but arguments upon the facts 
presented in the report of the majority. He, 
{Mr. Burt,] Mr. Breck, and Mr. Disney, had 
each written such arguments. 

Mr. Breck then read the minority report, 
signed by four members of the Committee— 
Messrs. Breck, Conrad, Jas.G. King, and Grin- 
nell. 

Mr. Featherston remarked that, having signed 
the minority report next about to be read by Mr. 
Disney, he desired to call attention to it, as mdi- 
cating how far he objected to the majority report, 
which itself showed how far he coincided with 
the views expressed therein. 

Mr. Disney then read another minority report, 
signed by himself, Mr. Featherston, and Mr. Job 
Mann, concluding with resolutions as follows : 

1. Resolved, That the claim of G. Galphin was 
one that the United States was under no obliga- 
tion to pay prior to the passage of the act of 1848. 

2. That the interest thereon was paid without 
authority of law or usage. 

3. That Congress should pass a law prohibit- 
ing the payment of interest, in any case, by any 
officer of the Government, unless expressly di- 
rected by law. 

4. That Congress should passa law prohibiting 
any member of the Cabinet from declaring on 
any claim or demand against the Government in 
which any other member of the Cabinet shall be 
interested, while they may be thus associated 
together in the administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

5. That we recommend the passage of a law 
making final the decisions made by the heads of 
the different Departments, and regulating the 
right of appeal, Xc. 

After much confusion, it was moved to make 
the subject the order of the day for the 4th Tues- 
day in June. 

The House then adjourned till Monday. 

Monpay, May 20, 1850. 


Mr. Inge made an ineffectual attempt to intro- 
duce resolutions calling upon the President for 
information concerning the Cuban expedition, and 
his action in relation thereto. 

A report having been submitted last Tuesday 
by Mr. Olds, in regard to the charges preferred 
against R. E. Hornor, Doorkeeper, the motion 
then made to postpone its further consideration 
till Monday next, was debated to-day by Messrs. 
Brown, Olds, and others, and the motion was 
then agreed to. 

Mr. Stephens of Georgia asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House to offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, (with the concurrence of the Senate,) 
That the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives close the present 
session of Congress by an adjournment of their 
respective Houses on Monday the 15th day of 
July next, at the hour of 12 o’clock, meridian. 

Objection being made— 

Mr. Stephens moved that the rule be sus- 
pended, but the House refused to suspend the 
rules—yeas 65, nays 114. 

Mr. Toombs of Georgia moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the House had ordered the re- 
port, &c., on the Galphin claim to be printed, 
and on this motion he made a speech, in support 
of the Galphin claim, and in justification of the 
conduct of Mr. Crawford in relation to it. 

Mr. Brooks of New York replied, denouncing 
the claim, and condemning the conduct of Mr. 
Crawford, and he was sustained in his position by 
Mr. Conger of New York, who also censured the 
acts of Mr. Meredith and the Attorney General. 

On the motion of Preston King, the motion to 
reconsider was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Meade, by unanimous consent, from the 
committee of conference appointed by the House 
to confer with a similar committee on the part of 
the Senate, on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses in relation to the Census bill, made a re- 
port, which was read and concurred in by the 
House. 

The House adjourned. 

Tuespay, May 21, 1850, 


The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
and took up the California question. 

Mr. Haymond of Western Virginia delivered 
& strong s 
the President’s policy of Non-Action. 
He was followed by Mr. Gerry of Maine, and 
Mr. King of Massachusetts, on the Northern 
side of the question. - 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Baxtimore, May 20, 1850. 

Beef Cottle.—There was a limited supply of beef 
caitle offered at the scales yesterday, and prices 
further advanced. The number offered for sale 
was 254 head, of which 250 were sold to city 
butchers, at prices ranging from $3.50 a $5 per 
100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $7 a $9.75 net, 
and av $4.25 gross. 

Hogs.—We quote live hogs at $5 a $5.50 per 
100 pounds. Stock fair and demand dull. 











Flour —The market is firm, with sales of 800 


h against Disunion, and in favor of | Post 


: ard Street to-day at $5.121,; Cit 
Mills is held y 1246; City 
¥ give over $5:12 iene but bayers are unwilling 

rain—No sales of Maryland wheat. Seve 
: ral 
cargoes of Pennsylvania red sold at 115 a 116 
ee and = at ae cents. Sales of white corn 
at 53 a 55 cents, and yello 56a5 
at 38040 cents.” 9 56857 centa. Oats 


—_—_—. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 20—6 P. M. 
United States 6’s of 1867, 11837. ‘ 
5's 9614. Flour, common standard eral 
$5,121¢. Corn meal and rye flour at $2971, 
per bbl. A good demand for grain. White 
Wheat at 120a121c.; red 112a114¢c. 
Yellow at 60a61c.; 
Oats 40a4 lc. 


; Corn steady. 
prime white, the same prices 
Rye 60a61c. 





New York, May 20—6 P. M. 

Treasury note 6’s 116 offered ; Coupons 119 %; 
Canton Co. 4714—a decline. Flour, Western and 
common State at $637a5.50; pure Genesee 
$5 8185.87; Southern at $550a5.62. Corn meal 
281a2.94. Rye flour $2.94a3. Little doing in 
Wheat. Corn quiet at 62a63c. for mixed and yel- 
low. Oats 40a45ce. Rye 59a6ic. Provisions 
firm. Pork at $10.50a19.62 for mess and $8.62a 
8.75 for prime. Lard at 614a63/c. and kegs at 7c. 





OF Those who go to Boston for pleasure and profit should 
call at SIMMONS'’S OAK HALL, and view the splendid 
Clothing Establishment, and then add to your pleasure by 


purchasing an el t outfit at the low price at which it is 
offered. 











J. A, DUGDALE’sS 
PATENT MOTH-PROOF BEE HIVE. 


pe SONS desiring to purchase territory for a patent that 
will yield them heavy profits, and that commands the 
commen ‘ation of practical men, are invited to examine this 
new and novel invention. It is so constructed that honey 
may be taken without destroying the bees; the old comb 
removed at pleasure; the bees allowed to hang out in cluc- 
ters at night, while they are thoroughly ventilated, and at 
the same time protected from the depredations of the moth. 
They may be divided, instead of swarming. It is opened 
and closed in & manner curious and novel. Ite cost is tri- 
fling—any mechanic may construct it. It received the first 
premium at the late great Agricultural Fair at Syracuse, 
New York. The committee say “ they find it a very simple, 
mgenious, and commodious hive, embracing in their judg- 
ment in great perfection the desirable requisites in a hive.” 
They regard it as the best hive extant. Governor Ford of 
Ohio, says, “ It is the most perfect of anything of the kind I 
have ever seen” Agricultural societies in different sections 
of the country have furnished flattering testimonials in ita 
favor. A large number of culturists have commenced using 
it, and given it the strongest recommendation, as being all 
it claims to be—among them, Hon. J R. Giddings, Profes- 
sor Kirtland, and Dr. Samuel Sprerker, of Ohio; Dr. William 
B. Fahnestock, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Dr. Bailey, ed- 
itor os the Era, Washington; Thomas McClintock, of Wa- 
arog New York; and D. Sprerker, of Wytheville, Vir- 
g 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, and Senators Corwin of 
Ohio and Henry Clay of Kentucky have given the inventor 
the following testimonials of approval: 


P , : Harrisburg, April 30, 1850. 
EAR Sir: I have examined with great 
improved moth-preventing bee hive. So far  . 
ledge extends of bees, their houses and diseases, &c., [ am 
free to recommend the hive you have invented, as a most 
valuable, excellent, and simple contrivance. 

Yours, most truly, WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON. 

Mr. J. A. DuGpAgE. 

Washington City, May 14, 1850, 

I have examined the invention above spoken of by Gov- 
ernor Johnston, and concur fully in the opinion that it is by 
far the most PERFEcT work for the end proposed which has 
yet been made known. THOMAS CORWIN. 


Washington, May 14, 1850. 

I concur witb the gentlemen within in their testimony in 
behalf of the utility of Mr. Dugdale’s invention for the then 
tection, security, and successful working of bees. 

H. CLAY. 
. Horace Greeley, in the Tribure of March 23, says: “ This 
invention affords infallible security against the ravages of 
the moth, and combines all the other requisites of a com- 
plete, we had almost said perfect, hive.” 


Patent Agency Office, 
Washington, D. C., oi 16, 1850. 

I have been for a series of years an agent for procurin 
patents for inventions. J do not hesitate to say that, we 
judgment, no invention within my knowledge more com- 
pletely meets the object intended than the bee hive patented 
to Mr. Dugdale. I have already ordered such a hive for m y 
own use. J. BIGELOW. 


For individual, township, county, snd State rights, appl 
to the inventor, who will send tagarhan of the hive, nad 
description how to construct and use it. 

JOSEPH A. DUGDALE, 
Selma, Clark Co., Ohio. 

Letters will find me at Kennett Square, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, or at Waterloo, Seneca county, New York, 
until the lst of 8th month (August.) 
o> If letters are post paid, I will send engravings gra- 
tis. ay 23—3to2m 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


bra OF No. 315.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

1. Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. — Dudlin 
University Magazine. 

2 Memoirs of the First Duchess of Orleans.— Jd. 

. Christmas Eve and Easter Day.—Ezxaminer. 

. Revisal of the Liturgy.—Jb. 
. A Tale of the Camp.—Journal of Commerce. 
. Letters from Jamaica.—New York Evening Post. 
- Deborah’s Diary, Part Il.—Sharpe’s Maguzine. 
. Germany and Erfurt.— Edinburgh Review. 

Demands of Australia; Russian Intrigues, — Exrum- 


ODIO S 


iner. 

10. “ Lord Campbell’s Miss-Sellon-ies.”— Times.— Ib. 

With eleven Short Articles. 

Of all the periodical journals devoted to literature and 
science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language ; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J.Q. . 
Washington, December 27, 1845. Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of - 
and-a half street and Pennsylvania avenue. mined 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 
\ HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &c. 
J. P. WHELAN. 
May 23—ly A. WOOD. 
SEWARD’S LIFE OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
THE RIGHT OF PETITION! 
‘i Life and Public Services of JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS, Sixth President of the United States; with 
the Eulogy on his Death, delivered before the Legislature 
of New York, by William H. Seward; in one elegant 12mo 
volume of 404 pages, printed on the finest paper, bound in 
re gilt back, and an accurate Portrait, on steel. Price 








The following are a few of the unbiased recommendations 

of the Newspaper Press of all parties : 
Philadelphia News. 

There is indeed so much to admire throughout the whole 
work, that were we to enter into anything like an elaborate 
review, it would require more space than we can spare. * 
* ie * The life and public services cf sucha man as John 
Quincy Adams furnish the very material for snch a pen as 
Governor Seward’s, and we find evidences of his own bril- 
liant intellect impressed upon almost every page and sen- 
tence. Preserving the connection of events with almost 
mathematical nicety, at the same time avoiding everything 
tedious and prolix. As a writer, it may be doubted whether 
Governor Seward has any superiors. * * * * 

Louisville Examiner. 

We have read this volume with great satisfaction, and 
hasten to express our thanks to the author, not merely for 
the pleasure afforded us, but for the services rendered hu- 
manity. * * * * 

Lowell Republican. 

* * * * We are glad to see a pretty full account of 
Mr. Adams’s anti slavery efforts in Congress have been 
given; for, great as his public services were during a long 
life, his greatest fame with the present and future genera- 
tions will rest upon his efforts to break down the t ny of 
the slave power. The great men who eulogized i haves 
in Congress and elsewhere, generally passed silent over this 
part of his life, as if it was something not very creditable to 
him, and to be talked about as little as possible. Mr. Sew- 
ard has taken a better view of the subject. We can recom- 
mend this biography as being a clear and concise history of 
Mr. Adams’s life, * * * * 

Boston Journal. 


It is a work well written, prepared evidently with care, 
conveys an excellent idea of the life and services of that dis- 
tinguished patriot and statesman. It is well adapted for 
popular reading, and comes within the means of every citi- 
mam * + * And possessing, as it does, a fund of his- 
torical and biographical information of the most interesting 
description, it will be a desirable book for the library, and a 
welcome companion to any man who cherishes a respect for 
the memory of Adams. 

Massachusetts Eagle. 

f* * * * We have read it, and are delighted with the 
good taste and discrimination with which facts and cotem- 
porary events are brought in to show forth the noble and 
manly stand of John Quincy Adams. Next to our national 
pride that we have such great ani good men to adorn the 
ages of our history, we should glory in having authors like 
illiam H. Seward to chronicle their lives and their deeds. 


AGENTS WAN’ TED, to sell the above popular work in 
nearly all parts of the United States, to whom a liberal dis- 
count will be given. Twenty-five thousand copies have been 

ld in one year. A t pai 
old in one year, Address, post Pale ey & MILLER, 

May 23—3t . Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

*.* Copies sent by mail, on receipt of the price, to all 
parts of the United States. 
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THE I ATIONAL ERA. 





[COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 
‘THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE. 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E, SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK SECOND. . 





IX—ConrinveED. 

A momentary shade of vexation passed, as a 
light cloud, over the visage of Louise, and van- 
ished. Louise was too happy to be annoyed by 
irifles. The family met at dinner. Louise ex- 
plained, as far as the note did, the absence of 
Louis, and General Stuart-Gordon surmised that 
this business was in connection with the execution 
at Major Somerville’s, and then he proceeded to 
give the account of it that he had heard in the 
course of the day. 

Early the next morning, Mrs. Stuart-Gordon 
summoned her housekeeper, and gave her orders 
for the dinner. Little Louise was almost as hap- 
py as it was possible to be; and General Stuart- 
Gordon walked about leisurely and smilingly— 

“ And in the fulness of joy and hope 
Seemed washing his hands with invisible soap, 
In imperceptible water.” 

Nothing was wanting to complete his happiness 
but this family reconciliation, and now it was 
about to come off. When three o’clock struck, he 
mounted his horse, and, attended by Apollo on a 
second, rode down to the bridge, to wait for and 
welcome Mrs. Armstrong there. He waited on 
the bridge, amusing himself by looking at the re- 
flection of the green banks and graceful trees in 
the clear water, or iu looking towards Mont 
Crystal for the appearance of the carriage. At 
last it came in sight, and wound slowly down the 
hill. General Stuart-Gordon rode forward, and, 
while Apollo held open the wide gate to admit 
the carriage when it had crossed the bridge, the 
General advanced to the carriage door, and, bow- 
ing to his very stirrup, said, earnestly— 

“Mrs. Armstrong, 1 am most happy to see you ! 
Permit me to attend you to the house, where the 
ladies await your coming with much impatience.” 

“T thank you, sir, and welcome you back to our 
neighborhood.” 

Not one allusion, even by apology, was made to 
the past. The only difference was an elaborate 
deference of manner on the part of General 
Stuart-Gordon, and a stately graciousness on the 
side of the lady. Sending his servant on to the 
house to announce madam’s arrival on the Isle of 
Rays, the courtly General himself rode at the 
lady’s carriage side, opening the gates, pulling 
aside the boughs that crossed the road, Xe. 
When the carriage drew up before the mansion, 
and Mrs. Armstrong prepared to alight, the Gen- 
eral threw himself from his horse, opened the car- 
riage door, put down the steps, and, after assist- 
ing the lady to deecend, drew her arm within his 
own, and led her up the stairs to the piazza, from 
whence Britannia and Louise advanced to receive 
her. Then, to show her the highest possible re- 
spect, instead of ringing for a servant, Britannia 
conducted Mrs. Armstrong to a dressing-room 
herself, performed the part of femme de chambre, 
by assisting the lady to lay off her bonnet, 
shawls, tippets, &c. Louise was there also, with 
sal volatile, cologne, and a glass of wine, in case 
her mother were fatigued. 

The whole family strove, by showing Mrs. 
Armstrong the highest honor, to testify their 
appreciation of her visit. Britannia, entirely 
disarmed by Mrs. Armstrong’s seeming kindness, 
and reproaching herself for the pride and vanity 
of her display on the day before, put off all state, 
sunk for the time the “Mrs. General Stuart- 
Gordon,” became “ Brighty,” and gave her per- 
sonal attendance to Mrs. Armstrong with a def- 
erence she had never shown in her governessing 
days. As for General Stuart-Gordon, he -was so 
enchanted with Brighty’s goodness as to fall 


strong drawn up before the Island mansion. 
General Stuart-Gordon advanced from the house 
and came down the steps to assist the lady to 
alight. 


dear madam, and my little daughter-in-law whom 


we have missed so much! She is within there, 
of course. Mrs. Stuart-Gordon will be es ie 


your son and his wife.” 


X. 
A CHAMBER SCENE. 


A light, commodtous chamk er 
Looking ont to the hills where the shine 
Of the great sun may enter.—Mary Howitt. 


The second day from the arrival of Louise at 
Mont Crystal saw the carriage of Mrs. Arm- 


“Tam overjoyed to see you again so soon, my 


to see her”—- 

“ My daughter has not accompanied me, sir. I 
came only upon a matter of business, to which I 
crave your attention for a few moments, sir.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the General, offering 
his arm to the lady, with certain vague misgiv- 
ings. ‘Certainly, madam. Apollo, lead the 
way into the library, and then let your mistress 
know that Mrs. Armstrong is here.” 

“Sir, excuse me! I shall not present myself 
to your lady this morning!” 

“Can we not persuade you to spend the day 
with us, madam?” said the General, in his bland- 
est tones. 

“Once more, sir! business alone brought me 
to the Isle of Rays,” replied the lady, in a 
freezing tone. Again vague but gloomy present- 
tments darkened the mind of the General as he 
led Mrs. Armstrong into the library and handed 
her a chair. She seated herself with cold digni- 
ty. General Stuart-Gordon followed her ex- 
ample, and remained waiting for the lady to 
speak. f 

“Be so good as to send your man from the 
room,” said Mrs. Armstrong. 

“Go Apollo,” commanded the General; and 
Apollo went. “Well, madam, how can I serve 
you?” asked General Stuart-Gordon, after wait- 
fog some minutes for her to begin. 

“ Sir, who is the heir of this Island Estate ? ” 

“ My only son Louis, of course.” 

“ By what right does Louis inherit this prop- 
erty?” 

“In right of his mother, Margaret Stuart- 
Gordon.” 

“Then Louis Stuart-Gordon is master of this 
estate and mansion-house ?” 

“ Not as yet, madam !” 

“Tet that pass for the present. But, when 
I bestowed the hand of my daughter, Miss Arm- 
strong, upon your son, Mr. Stuart-Gordon, it was 
understood that she should take the head of this 
establishment. Was this so, or was it not so?” 
“ Certainly, madam, that was the tacit under- 
standing, but”— 

“Never mind ‘but’ This house was re-fur- 
nished, fitted up, to suit the taste of Louise, was 
it not ?” 

“ Of course, madam, but ”— 

“ Louise was to have been its mistress—was 
she not ?” 

“ Certainly, madam, but” — 

“ Who is its mistress ?” 

“ My wife, Mrs. Stuart-Gordon senior.” 
“Then the conditions of the marriage contract 
have not been fulfilled on your part!” 

“The implied conditions, I grant you, madam, 
have been, so far, infringed. It was rather as- 
sumed than stipulated, that Mrs. Louis should 
take the head of this establishment—and at a 
time, too, when my own marriage was not in con- 
templation.” 

“ Sir, I, for one, make no allowances for after- 
thoughts.” 

“ Mrs. Armstrong, pardon me, but this is really 
very extraordinary on your part.” 

“ General Stuart-Gordon, [ am one of very few 
words ; and, in one word, my business here to-day 
is to remind you of the conditions upon which 
the marriage of Louis Stuart-Gordon with Louise 
Armstrong was contracted, and to request your 
fulfilment of your part; in short, to ask you to 
give up possession here to the rightful owners— 


“Mrs. Armstrong! had any other than your- 
self have made so strange a proposition, I should 
ascribe their words to a disordered intellect.” 

“Do I understand you to refuse this, sir?” 

“ Most certainly, madam; your singular propo- 
sition is not to be entertained for a single mo- 
ment !” 

“Then hear me, sir! I said that I was a woman 
of few words; you know that [am not a woman 
of vain words! and I tell you,” she said, rising, 
folding her arms, standing before him with her 
determined jaws firmly set, her determined eyes 
firmly fixed upon him—“I tell you,’ she said, 
slowly, through her closed teeth—*“ that, until 
you and your wife evacuate these premises, Mrs. 
Louis Stuart-Gordon never sets foot upon the Isle 





freshly in love with her that day, and kissed her 
every time he got a chance. 

If Mrs. Armstrong’s seeming kindness had 
worked such miracles of reform, and created such 
happiness, what cannot veal kindness do? Try its 
effect, reader, upon your worst enemy. 

But Louis had not come home. Where was 
Louis? It was four o’clock, and the family were 
all in the drawing-room, and dinner was about to 
be served without Louis. Louise was not an ex- 
acting little wife. Her affection for Louis was 
too moderate and too disinterested for that; but 
she was getting a littleimpatient for his arrival— 
would have felt a little lost and lonesome but for 
the presence of her mother. They dined without 
him. 

At last, late in the evening, Louis Stuart-Gor- 
don arrived in haste, weary, haggard, dusty, and 
travel-stained. Without presenting himself in 
that condition in the drawing-room, he hurried 
at once to his own apartment, and sent for Louise. 
She hastened to him. 

“My dearest Louise,” he said, coming forward 
and embracing her, “ how happy I am to meet you 
again after a day’s absence.” 

“So am I glad to see you, Louis—and, oh! 
Louis, mother has come !” 

“T saw her carriage. I shall be very happy to 
gee her.” 

‘Now, dearest Louis—or rather, I mean, Louis, 
you naughty truant, you!—what kept you away 
80 long ?” 

“ Ah, Louise! a sad,sad business. Perhaps 
you heard of the execution at Major Somer- 
ville’s 2” 

“ Yes! yes !—well ?” 

“ Well, it appears that Susan wrote to my fa- 
ther for assistance, and we never got the letter!” 

“Oh! what a pity.” 

“ And, of course, knowing nothing about the 
execution, did nothing to arrest its ill effects, 
and, in one word, Louise, when I called on Miss 
Somerville this morning, I found her alone, 
plunged in grief at the expected sale of her fos- 
ter-parents, George and Harriet, who were then 
supposed to be in the slave pen at Peakville. The 
sale was to have come off to-day. I hurried to 
Peakville at once, but arrived too late. A slave 
trader from Alexandria had already purchased 
them, and had set out for that town this very 
morning. So, my own Louise, I went back 
to Miss Somerville with this news. She was 
so much distressed, and I sympathized with her 
so keenly, that I have determined to set out for 
Alexandria to-morrow morning, hoping to reach 
that city before the poor couple are shipped to 
the South.” 

“And so you will leave me again so 800n, 
Louis? ” ° 

“ Would you have me hesitate a moment, Lou- 
ise?” 

“Oh, no! Poor Susan! But how long will 
you be gone, Louis?” 

“ A week, perhaps, my dear.” 

“Oh, dear me! aweek! It is so lonesome 
here without you, Louis!” 

During this little talk, Louis Stuart-Gordon 
had been changing his dress. His toilette being 
now complete, they went down stairs into the 
drawing-room. Louis Stuart-Gordon advanced 


to Mrs. Armstrong and welcomed her with an 


easy grace, raising her hand respectfully to his 
lips with an affectionate gallantry, as if nothing 
had happened. Then turning, he explained to 
his father the nature of the business that had 
detained him from home, at the same time an- 
nouncing his intention of leaving for Alexandria 
the next morning. 

“In that, case, my dear son-in-law,” said 
Mrs. Armstrong, “I shall invite your wife to 
Pass the days of your absence at Mont Crystal. 
Do you consent to this, Louis?” : 

“With great pleasure, my dear madam, if 
Louise will be pleased, a8 of course she will, to 
avail herself of your kind invitation” 

“ What do you say, my daughter?” 

“Oh, I shall be too happy!” 

Mrs. Armstrong remained all night at The 
Tale of Rays. After breakfast, the next morn. 





returned to Mont Crystal with her mother, there 


to spend the week of her husband’s absence. 


of Rays, and never exchanges one word with any 
one member of the Island family. I waited my 
time! I have her! She is in my hands now!” 
and, turning haughtily, she strode from the room, 
leaving General Stuart-Gordon standing, won- 
der-struck, in the middle of the floor, standing 
stock still, and staring straight ahead, until a pair 
of jewelled hands flashed down upon his breast, 
and a pair of sparkling eyes glanced up into his. 
Britannia was standing before him. 

*“ Well, what is it? You are all amazed! What 
is the matter ?” 

“Ruin! ruin, Brighty! Do you see that wo- 
man?” he said, drawing Britannia after him to 
the front window, and pointing to where Mrs. 
Armstrong’s carriage was rolling away. “Do 
you see that woman? ‘She is the infernal Até 
in good apparel’ She has deceived us all; her 
visit, her pretended reconciliation, was all a ruse, 
to get Louise into her poweragain. I would give 
ten thousand dollars to have Louise once more 
within the walls of this house. My dear Britan- 
nia, if, with your woman’s wit, you will only con- 
jure Louise back again to this room, ask me for 
any boon that moment, and it is yours.” 

“Nay, | am no match for Mrs. Armstrong, 
neither do I understand one word of all this 
quarrel, from first to last.” 

“ Then, Brighty, I suppose that, first or last, 
you must hear it. Mrs. Armstrong had honored 
me with her preference—was highly infuriated 
at my marriage—and now, that she has Louise 
safe under her own thumb, and knowing as she 
knows her absolute power over Louise, and know- 
ing as she does that Louis is too fastidious to re- 
sort to legal measures for the recovery of his 
wife, she has avowed her determination that 
Louise shall not set foot within the limits of the 
Isle of Rays, or hold any intercourse with any 
member of its family, until we—you and myself— 
shall have evacuated the premises. There! I said 
so! Your bright eyes, my dear, are as wide open 
with astonishment as mine were when you came 
in and found me!” , 

Brighty’s eyes were now cast down ; she seemed 
buried in deep thought for a few minutes, then 
suddenly breaking the thread of her reverie, she 
took his hand and ssid— 

“Come! luncheon is served in the oaken par- 
lor!” and drew him out. Over that luncheon 
the General and Brighty had a long and confi- 
dential conversation, of which more anon. 





It was yet early in the morning when Mrs. 
Armstrong returned to Mont Crystal. Louise sat 
sewing in one of the large front chambers whose 
lofty windows commanded the river, isle, and 
opposite shore. This was Mrs. Armstrong’s sum- 
mer sleeping-room. Every summer she migrated 
from the thickly carpeted and heavily curtained 
crimson bed-room to this large airy chamber, with 
its many tall windows, its white mantel-piece, 
its straw-matting floor, and its white dimity cur- 
tains, counterpanes, and toilet-covers. This was 
‘an airy, fragrant chamber, with a fine prospect 
from its windows. Louise shared this apartment 
with her mother, and now she sat at one of the 
front windows, idling with her needle and thread, 
while her heart went forth gladly into the morn- 
ing glory of the sunlight. The morning air had 
tinged her delicately fair cheek with the faintest 
rose tint, a little deepened as it budded into the 
classic lips. Louise had always been pretty, but 
there was the germ of an exquisite beauty in her 
face, that could only be developed by a happy 
love. She was still pausing, with her needle in 
her hand, still looking forth upon the glorious 
landscape, when her mother entered from her 
drive. Mrs. Armstrong had already divested 
herself of her riding-dress, and now taking out 
her knotting, she sat down near Louise, who took 
her hand and pressed it reverently to her lips, 
still gazing forth upon the river, as though some- 
thing there fascinated her glance. 

“You seem to like this front window, my 
daughter !” 

“Oh! I do, dearest mother! 1 like the pros- 
pect from it somuch. Look, mother! look! See 
the Isle of Rays, shooting streams of light! ra- 
diating sunbeams like an archangel’s crown! Ob, 
mother! that Isle, with its sparkling fountains 
and flashing waterfalls, seems to me as a glad, 
glad spirit, rejoicing in its life of light, and for- 
ever and forever chanting its song of joy to its 
Creator! Oh,I love that Isle! I love it! I al- 
most pray to it, as to some guardian—and when [ 
am there, it seems to rhe as if the vast and radiant 
wings of some bright angel enveloped me! and 
even now its waters seem to smile at mc—its trees 
to wave their arms to me—it attracts, fascinates 
me—wooes, invites me. Oh, see! it seems to nod 
and smile at me, mother; and my spirit flutters 
in m ae plumes its wings, Be though it 
w them, cleaving through all this 
| sun-bright air, seek the bower of the blessed an- 

ead 


“ Ahem ! is very well in its place—that 
is, in gil books, bound up between em- 
bossed covers, and laid upon pier and centre ta- 

ea, to while away the hours of idle morning 
‘and loungers ; but it is very much out of 
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vulgar. Your manners, since your residence at 
the Isle of Rays, have deteriorated lamentably. 
You have lost that air of repose that once distin- 
guished you ”»—— 

“ But, oh, mother! it is so difficult only to puce 
when one wishes to run—only to smile when one 
wishes to laugh—to speak low when one wishes 
to break out in a song. Why may not one be 
glad and gay in a free mountain scene like this, 
mother? Oh, look, mamma! the fountains on 
the Isle flash and play in the sunbeams all day 
long as they please—and the cataracts leap* into 
the bosom of the river, making glad music through 
all the sunny hours—and the river flows on in 
light with its silent hymn of joy! And the forest 
trees wave! Oh! see how they bend and nod and 
throw up waves of green light to the skies—their 
offering of love to the skies, that smile back in 
love upon them! And the flowers,mother! Oh! 
stoop a moment from the window, and smile at 
them—if an open flower expresses anything on 
earth, mother, it is an open smile! And, mother, 
did you ever notice the rose leaning its cheeks 
sideways, caressingly, upon the green leaves that 
cluster tenderly around it? Oh! mother, is 
there anything in human nature that expresses 
beautiful love more beautifully than that? Now, 
mother, when I look out upon nature, and see 
nothing but beauty, love, and joy—and when my |. 
own heart leaps in my bosom to join the grand 
diapason of grateful harmony—wwhy must its ex- 
pression be checked and suppressed? It kills 
me, mother! it kills me!” 

“Jt is Louis who has put all this nonsense into 
your head. You must never heed poets, my 
daughter. They are all—to use an expressive 
Scotch term—‘ daft. ” 

“ Yes, it was Louis who revealed the life, the 
soul of nature to me—who translated the lan- 
guage of nature for me. One day, we sat on a 
bank of violets, and I stooped to pluck one, and 
his gentle hand dropped softly upon mine, and 
stayed its purpose. ‘ Do not pluck it, Louise,’ he 
said, ‘ but look at it! see how fall of expression 
itis!” And I looked. The violet had nestled 
itself under the shelter of its green leaves, and it 
peeped out at us with as much archness of ex- 
‘pression in the bend of its head, in the droop of 
its petals, as ever you saw in the side-long glance 
of asky-bird, with its head bent aside~--or the 
speaking eyes of a wild kitten, backing itself up 
into a corner. And we both watched the violet, as 
it seemed to watch us, and we would no more have 
plucked it than we would have tortured the bird 
or the kitten. Louis never kills a bird or squir- 
rel, or anything else; or even pulls a flower. He 
lets everything alone—everything live. Every- 
thing lives to Louis!” 

“ Oh, how childish and peurile, not to say ridic- 
ulous, all this is! I see that I shall have a good 
deal of trouble in reforming and perfecting your 
manners, my dear Louise.” 

“No, you will not, my mother,” said Louise, 
whose gaiety had been gradually subsiding. ‘ No, 
you will not, my mother. There is something in 
the very air of this house that subdues me—its 
walls have the cold grandeur of the glaciers ; they 
awe and chill me. It is only when looking forth 
from its windows upon the Isle of Rays, that, re- 
membering my life there, I feel glad and wild.” 
“That is an over-long speech for an epigram, 
Mrs Stuart-Gordon.” 

“ Dear mother, I did not mean that—excuse 
me—forgive me. I did not know what I was 
saying.” 

“ Exactly, Louise. When you are not absurdly 
gay, you are ridiculously petulant. Why can 
you not be serene, like Miss Somerville? Then 
perhaps you would stand a better chance of re- 
taining your hold upon your husband’s heart.” 

“ Why! mother—how is that? What do you 
mean?” 

“JT mean, my dear child, that you are not quite 
so much to the taste of Louis as your /riend, Su- 
san Somerville, is ””?—— 

“ Mother, you distress me—so much,” said Lou- 
ise, her features growing pale and sharp. 

“ My poor girl, my dear Louise, there is but 
one disinterested and ever-enduring love in the 
world, and that is the love of a mother.” 

“ Well, mother, 1 know that. You have told 
me a million of times. I have read it in all the 
books you ever put in my hands. I have even 
written it in copy-books. 1 knowthat. But still 
I do think Louis loves me with a ‘disinterested 
‘and ever-enduring love,’ although I may not be so 
worthy of him as Susan Somerville would have 
been. We do not always love only what is supe- 
rior—we sometimes love inferior beings for their 
very. need of us—so Louis, so Brighty, so the 
General, loves mé.” 

“ Poor child, they none of them love you— 
they cajole, caress, flatter the heiress of Mont 
Crystal. No one loves Louise, but her moth- 
er PP] 

“Lonis, mother, Louis loves me”——— 

“ How do you know that?” 

“Oh! by a thousand signs—by every look, 
word, tone, and gesture—by every loving act of 
his, by every happy emotion of mine.” 

“ Ah! good—did you ever see a play, Louise?” 

“Yes, mother, but I amsick at heart. I do not 
wish to talk about plays or other indifferent mat- 
ters. Mother, Louis ”—— 

“Nonsense! what was the play you saw, 
Louise ?” 

“ Romeo and Juliet.” 

“There could not be a better play for the il- 
lustration of my subject. I can imagine that this 
play moved the sympathies of your unsophisti- 
cated heart, Louise. Who played Romeo?” 

“ George Barrett, mother.” 

“A celebrated tragedian, to judge by newspa- 
per criticism. Well! the passion was well coun- 
terfeited—was it not ?” 

“ Ma/am ?” 

“The love, the tenderness, the pathos, was well 
played—was it not ?” 

“To the life, mother! It wrung my heart like a 
real tragedy enacting before me.” 

“Yet you know it was acknowledged acting ?” 

“ Certainly, mother.” 

“ Well, my dear Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, there is 
more acting, and more consummate acting, off the 
stage than on it! The family at the Isle of Rays 
is a corps of consummate actors, of which Louis 
Stuart-Gordon may be called the star. They 
love you not, Louise! There is not one of @hem 
who would not have preferred that Louis had 
married Miss Somerville, had she possessed a 
fortune equal to yours.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, what makes you think 
so? Mother, Louis likes me; indeed, Louis does 
like me!” 

“ Yes, he likes you as the Romeo of the acted 
—— hked the Juliet, but he loves Susan Somer- 
ville 7— . 

“Oh, mother! this is not true! You are mis- 
taken ; oh, you must be mistaken; this cannot be 
true;” and Louise dropped her head upon her 
hands and sobbed. 

“Recall, if you please, Louise, the agitation 
and illness of MissSomerville at your wedding— 
recollect her precipitate retreat immediately after 
the ceremony ”— 

“Oh, yes! yes! I remember that; oh, I recol- 
lect many things that then I could not account for, 
that now seem clear enough to me. Yes, I remem- 
ber now that many of the young girls bantered 
Susan, and said that it had been generally re- 
ported that she and Louis were to have been 
married ! ” 

“And soit had been generally reported, and 
Louis had given every color t» the report by go- 
ing every afternoon and spending the whole eve- 
ning at the Crags, and, whenever her grandfather 
was absent, sending for Miss Somerville to 
the Isle of Rays. In a word, both the General 
and Louis admired and loved Miss Somerville, 
and Louis would gladly have married her, and 
the General would gladly have consented to the 
marriage, had the young lady possessed an ade- 
quate fortune; and the grievous wrong is, that 
Louis, after selfishly winning the affections of 
this girl, has cruelly abandoned her, and married 
another woman whom he cannot equally love” 

“ Yes, he does love me, mother! But oh, poor 
Susan! Ah, yes! it is true—too true! I feel 
sure of it when I recall her agitation, her change 
of color whenever Louis looked at or spoke to 
her. Then her fearful lapse of spirits, her rapid 
decline of health and strength in the days that 
followed my marriage; and I remember that 
Brighty always sought to ward off observation 
from her.” 

“Yes! that young lady was in the secret! 
She was leagued with them, and against us.” 

“Poor, dear Susan! But oh, mother! why 
did you not tell me all this defore it was too late?” 

“ Because I have only recently suspected it 
myself, and, following out my suspicions, have 
confirmed them.” 

“ Poor Susan! how could Louis have been so 
thoughtless! for whatever of wrong has been 
done or suffered, it has been from thoughtless- 
ness ; Louis intended no wrong.” 

“ Thoughtlessness!' His. actions have sprung 
from else than thoughtlessness; his course has 
been calculated with mathematical exactitude. 
Susan Somerville was not rich enough to be his 
wife, but she is poor enough, pretty enough, and 
loving enough, to be his mistress.” Louise sup- 
pressed a cry of horror and disgust. “ Certainly ; 
so he marries the unloved heiress, and takes the 
loved beggar under his protection.” 

Lonise dro her head upon her moth 
shoulder, and onalbeh m ~ 

“Oh, mother! what horrors are these you are 
revealing tome! My brain is reeling—reeling! 
my mind wanders. This is very dreadful, and 
yet it is of Louis— Louis that you speak! Oh, this 
is very, very horrible, and yet it is my mother 
that tells me. Yes, yes! my mind wanders— 
loses itself. All support, all reliance, seems falling 
beneath me! Iam lost—dying! Mother! moth. 
er!” and Louise lost her voice, and grew deadly 
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, that sentimentality is decidedly 








on her bosom while she bathed her temples with 
Cologne. 

“ No, not all support is lost to you, my child! 
Your mother still remains, Louise!” 

“Oh, my mother! but this that you tell me! 
this that you tell me! It is too horrible to be 
true! but you, you tell it to me! You, whose 
word is truth! And to doubt your word, my 
mother, would be blasphemy.” 

“Do not sink under this, Louise! Your 
mother remaing to you, my child! You have 
suffered a cruel, cruel wrong, but do not die un- 
der it.” 

“Alas! Louis! The lost angel himself was not 
more beautiful, more treacherous than Louis! 
Lay me down, mother; I am weak ali over! I 
cannot sit up! Lay me down, mother!” Mrs. 
Armstrong supported her to one of the white 
dimity-covered settees, laid her on it, sat by her, 
fanned her, bathed her forehead ,with Cologne, 
and talked to her in a soothing and subdued 
tone. Seeing that even with the aid of these ef- 
forts she did not revive, Mrs. Armstrong touched 
the bell and summoned Kate to bring a cordial. 
When Louise swallowed that, a little faint color 
came back into her cheeks, and she looked up. 
Then Mrs. Armstrong said to her, in order not 
to lose an inch of ground— 

“Do you know that I have been to the Isle 
of Rays this morning, my daughter ?” 

“No, my mother, I did not.” 

“Yes, my child, I went there again; I went 
there to have justice rendered my child.” 
“Justice! Alas! mother, if Louis does not 
love me, and loves Susan Somerville, he cannot 
help it; and there is an end. Nothing can be 
done, and nothing remains to me but—to die! ” 

“ My poor Louise, like a heart-sick child as you 
are! That is not the justice I spoke of. You 
know that you were to have been the mistress of 
that house, Louise, and that you are not; that 
your former governess is elevated to that dig- 
nity.” 

e She is welcome to, it, mother! I do not care 
about it. Oh! if you knew how little I care for 
such distinction, how much I loved Brighty—how 
willing I was that she should take the burden 
with the dignity off my shoalders. Ah! now I 
care for nothing, nothing!” 

“But l care for you, Louise! I, your mother, 
feel interested in your welfare. And [ say, 
Louise, that you have been cheated out of your 
affections and your rank, both” 

“For the latter I do not care. Let us talk no 
longer of the former, mother.” 

“Tet me conclude, my dear, and then we will 
bé silent forever upon the subject.” 

“Yes. Silence! darkness! quietude! death! 
that is what I want, mother !” 

“ Louise, when I went this morning to the Isle 
of Rays, 1 was met with refusal! defiance!” 

¢ Alas, mother !” 

“That affected reconciliation, Louise, was all 
a piece of wicked hypocrisy. As soon as I de- 
manded justice for my daughter, I was met with 
insult that obliged me to leave the house.” 

“Qh! mother, I do not know what justice we 
want. J want peace. My very heart is dying in 
my bosom, and my mind wanders—wanders— 
wanders!” she groaned, turning her head from 
side to side, uneasily. 

“ Beat rest, Louise! Remain with your mother, 
who loves you. I do not flatter and cajole my 
child, it is true, for my affection is as dignified as 
it is disinterested and enduring.” 

“There is no doubt about your affection, at 
least, my mother !” 

“Then you will content yourself to remain 
with me, Louise !”. 

“ Alas! whereelseshould I go, mother? Back 
toa nestof ——; and yet I dolovethem! Brighty, 
the Genera), and dearest Louis. And though 
they should betray me a thousand times, I cannot 
help loving them still, loving them fondly.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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SLAVERY SINFUL IN ITSELF, 


AND NON-FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE PRACTICING 
IT THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. 10, 


OBJ ECTIONS—Concluded, 

13th. Again the objector says: “I do not agree 
with.my church and my preacher in their views 
about slavery ; but then I must not give up all 
else in my church for the sake of getting clear 
of this one evil.” 

1. Then God was wrong in requiring his peo- 
ple to come out of mystical Babylon. The members 
of that church could have used the same objec- 
tion which the objector uses, and with the same 
propriety. 

2. What isthere in your church peculiarly ex- 
cellent and essential to salvation, which you cannot 
find in churches not slaveholding? Perhaps the 
distinctive feature or excellence is the doctrine 
of election and reprobation, or the opposite doc- 
trines. Orthe rite of baptism in some particular 
form—as by immersion or sprinkling ; a talented 
preacher, or wealthy and large churches ; or some- 
thing of the kind. Are any of these essential to 
salvation? And will you suffer a gross immoral- 
ity to be practiced by your church and to be 
tuught by your preacher-—a fundamental princi- 
ple of Christianity to be violated ? Will you see 
souls around you deceived with a corrupt reli- 
gion, and sent down to hell?—for God says no 
extortioner shall enter the kingdom of Heaven. 
Will you see the church crippled in her energies, 
the cause of God languishing—will you by your 
influence uphold the wrong, and withhold it from 
those whom you admit are struggling for essen- 
tial right? Will you see and sanction by your 
fellowship the bondage of Christ in the least of 
his creatures, and the sale of the temple of the 
Holy Ghost for a price, rather than give up your 
little non-essentials? 

And suppose your preacher, or your church, or 
both, should teach that idolatry is right, and 
quote the example of Rachel and Leah, with 
their father’s household gods. Suppose they 
should teach that drunkenness is right, and quote 
the example of pious Noah. Suppose they should 
teach that adultery and fornication are right, and 
quote the example of David, Lot and his daugh- 
ters. They could do it,and bring you, just as they 
do for slaveholding, perverted “Bible argu- 
ments” What would you do, brother—sister? 
Would you not exclaim, “ Awful! preposterous! 
a plain violation of God’s word! Can a man 
love God with all the heart, and his neighbor as 
himself, and do these things? An essential prin- 
ciple of God’s religion is struck down! I must 
not sanction such a thing for a moment! How 
can I meet my God in peace, if Ido? My little 
matters of taste I must give up, to save a funda- 
mental principle.” Ah! and is not slaveholding 
as plainly a violation of the fundamental princi- 
ple of God’s religion—love—as idolatry or adul- 
tery? Isit not a contempt for God—a want of 
love, when we load his innocent image with 
chains, and barter the temple of the Holy Ghost 
for a price? And is it not a violation of love to 
our neighbor, when we plunder from him his 
dearest rights—right to himself, his wife, his 
child? Yea, even to sanction it by our fellow- 
ship, though we do not the deed directly ; yet we 
help others to do it by our sanction and presence. 
Reader, you hold, whilst the master beats and 
robs. Go read Matthew xxii, 37—40; Luke x, 
25—37 ; Isaiah i, 27; ii, 1—9, 16; 1 Cor. xiii; 1 
John iii, 17,18 The deed, the action, is necessary, 
as evidence of love. And will you suffer an es- 
sential principle of God’s religion to be struck 
down, rather than give up your little matters of 
taste or prejudice—these non-essentials? Did all 
men do as you do, reform would never be accom- 
plished. ‘The talents would be hid in a napkin, 
and the enemy would continue to make encroach- 
ments after encroachments, until true religion 
would be driven from earth. Blessed will it be 
for you, dear reader, if you can say as Elijah to 
his God—“I am jealous for thy word.” 

And are you doing duty to the slave? Sup- 
pose you werein bonds, held by that church, or by 
that minister ; or your mother, your husband, your 
wife, or your child, was in bonds, held by that 
church; would you feel that you must give your 
name and means to uphold that church, or that 
minister, in doing the work—robbing the poor en- 
slaved mother, and perverting the religion of your 
God? Yea, if the church members were silent 
in view of the outrages done in the name of reli- 
gion, would you uphold them? No, you would 
not. Then do as you would be done by. 

14th. Says another: “Say what you will, [ am 
not going to leave my church.” These were the 
words of a beloved brother, who has been for 
many years mourning over the condition of the 
slave, and has long been ed as an Anti- 
Slavery man. His expression is the sentiment of 
many others; and when put in plain English, 
runs thus: “{ knowthere are other churches free 
from the sin of slaveholding, and churches hold- 
ing in other respects the same fundamental doc- 
trines that my own does, and churches in whose 
connection I should not have to alter my religious 
belief, nor my practice, an iota; yet [ have had 
such happy seasons in my church, or it is so or- 
thodox, or so efficient and large, that though I 
have to fellowship slaveholding, one of the worst 
of sins—as. Wesley said, the sum of all villa- 
nies—and though the foot of my example is upon 
the neck of the poor slave, and though I have to 
fellowship those who bind my Saviour in the 
person of his poor, yet I cannot give up my 
church.” The difficulty with such is, that they 
love “ism”—their denomination—more 
righteousness, and they are taking happy sea- 
sons, ere orthodoxy, as evidences of reli- 
gion, i of true love and obedience. 

This love of « ism,” with prejudice, 
and fear of public sentiment, keeps thousands 
from obeying God in coming out from fellowship 
of the iniquity. 

15th. Another says: 








pale and faint. Mrs. Armstrong supported her 


ing church, but there is none convenient, and I 
want a place for myself and my family to go to 
on Sabbath—and the church I am connected with 
is a very orderly, Sabbath-observing church,” 
(so were the Jews; but their “hands were full of 
blood ;” and, though they had their solemn as- 
semblies, God would not hear their prayers until 
they turned to the work of relieving the op- 
‘pressed.—Isaiah i, 13—17)—“and the preacher 
preaches sound doctrine in other respects, and 
says many good things” Yes—and the same 
might be said of many Pagan or Mohammedan 
churches. They might be orderly in many things, 
their assemblies solemn, and the priests might 
say many excellent things, and at the next breath 
strike a fatal blow at a fundamental point, or, 
by example, propagate a most dangerous and God- 
dishonoring doctrine. Would you feel that, by 
your presence and membership, you ought to sus- 
tain such, even if there were no Christian churches 
within a thousand miles of you? Would you feel 
that such churches were safe nurseries for your 
families, with minds not yet fully instructed in 
the true principles of religion? “ Evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners.” False doctrines 
may taint the youthful mind. And father! 
brother! if ye shall train your family in a slave- 
holding and slave-despising church—and your 
children shall imbibe a contempt for labor and 
for Gou’s poor, spurning meekne-s and love, the 
essentials of Christianity—blame no one, but your 
own folly. You may possibly escape as Lot, but 
your heart will be wrung with anguish as you be- 
hold your sons and sons-in-law laugh at your ex- 
hortations “as one that mocked ;” aud, though you 
may drag from the flames two daughters, it may 
be with hearts corrupted and habits ruined. 
“Escape for thy life” Better that you should 
make your church connection in New York or 
New Orleans, if you can find a pure church there, 
and make pilgrimages once a year and give your 
name and influence for truth and righteousness, 
and thus let your light shine, rather than uphold 
that which corrupts God’s Word, enfeebles the 
church, curses your country, and endangers the 
spiritual safety of your family. Let your exam- 
ple be wholly for truth and righteousness whilst 
you do live, even if you have to bear heavy crosses 
in doing it. Your crown at last will be bright, 
if you are faithful until death ; and, should you be 
a martyr for truth, it will be enough—oh! it will 
be enough at last to wear the white robes of 
righteousness, and wave the palms of victory. 
16th. Does the objector again say: “I am daily 
praying for a pure church, and will join one so 
soon as God in his providence shall raise one up, 
convenient to me—in our neighborhood ?” 

Well, brother, it is right that you should pray. 
We doubt not the efficacy of prayer. And Crom- 
well doubted not the efficacy of prayer; and yet 
he saw the duty of using means. On the night 
before the memorable battle of Dunbar, the rain 
was descending in frequent showers; the enemy 
had hedged him in on all sides, and were more 
than double his number, and had the advantage 
in many respects. He had decided that on the 
morrow the decisive battle must be fought. Him- 
self a praying man, he said to his soldiers, many 
of whom were seen in groups praying: “ Pray— 
and withal keep the powder dry.” That is, pray 
for God’s blessing, and use necessary means. 
And with the blessing of God, and dry powder, 
he whipped the enemy and took near half of them 
as prisoners. Now, reader, if you will also us¢ 
the means, if you will come out, and induce one or 
more to come with you, and band yourselves to- 
gether, determining to stand for truth and right- 
eousness, you will have a minister. God in his 
providence will send you one. Do the deed, and 
spread your hands abroad; let your wants be 
known, and there will be ministers to feed you. 
Yes, there are now ministers whose hearts are 
aching for the chance to travel’ muddy roads, to 
buffet the storm, and use plain fare, that they 
may meet such spirits. Yes, if little bands will 
rise up here and there, circuit-riding will become 
still more common. 

17th. Many ministers will object, “If I come 
out, my sphere of influence will be small, con- 
fined to little handfuls here and there, with per- 
haps not more than twenty to a hundred hearers. 
Now I have a large church, with active members, 
(the Pharisees were active, and made proselytes, 
and “devoured widows’ houses,”) and I am con- 
nected with a large and influential denomina- 
tion; surely I can do more in my present con- 
nection, though I am connected with slaveholding 
churches ; otherwise my influence would be very 
limited.” Yes, we are often infatuated with a 
show of numbers, and our self-righteous hearts 
pleased, and consciences relieved, by a big sacri- 
fice, as an atonement for our rebellion. Thus 
Saul thought to atone for his rebellion by offering 
a big sacrifice. But Samuel replied: “To obey 
is better.than sacrifice, and to hearken, than the 
fat of rams.” Rich sacrifices compensate not for 
neglected duty. Better to build on a small scale, 
and even not build at all, than to build up error— 
a bulwark against truth. And what is your influ- 
ence now, brother, however extended, but to 
build up a church, either practicing or sanction- 
inginiquity? And all the talents you may have, 
and all the piety and extended organization which 
you may gather around you, will only render your 
influence the greater for error, and the stronger 
against those who may be laboring for the truth. 
The world will say to such, “sure all your zeal 
for the purity of God’s word and church, and all 
your syinpathy for the slave, must be wrong. 
See that talented and pious preacher, with his 
large and flourishing churches ; they do not teach 
and act as you do; you must be in error.” 

Thus, dear brother, your talents and extended 
influence is an influence for evil. You may feel 
that to leave the fine church edifices you occupy, 
and the large audiences you have, and to preach 
about in private dwellings, school-houses, or some 
out-house, propped up on all sides, as the old 
chapel at Wittemburg, where Luther began, and 
to get your support just as you can catch it—this, 
you may feel, is a small and too hazardous a busi- 
ness. ‘True, it is the day of small things, but it 
should not bedespised. And why should not you 
bear a part in the struggle? Did all men act as 
you, reform would never be accomplished. We 
know ministers whose burdened souls for truth 
and the slave caused them to leap from the old 
organizations; but, finding their “spheres of in- 
fluence too limited,” as they said, have gone back. 
Ah! many, like Erasmus, have conscience enough 
to feel the evil, but not courage enough to brave 
the storm, 

And the same persons have said, “I must have 
bread for my family; the new organizations are too 
small to yield me a support.” Yes, many yet must 
walk by sight, and not by faith. Do you suppose, 
dear reader, that if you entered into the work 
with your whole soul, determining to do your part, 
showing, by your economy and your industry, your 
zeal for the truth, and your willingness to bear 
hardship as a good soldier, that God would not 
raise up friends to help you? More sure than 
that God feeds the ravens of the valley, will he 
feed you. It cannot be otherwise. God will 
raise up friends who will love to help such minis- 
ters; and God will water the souls of those who 
honor him by trusting. Joun G. Fee. 


THE BROWNSVILL E WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


ONTINUES to be open for the reception of invalids. 

Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 

and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 

suceess during six years of experience, enables Dr. Baels to 

give the assurance to the public that his eatablishment shall 

still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 
themselves under his care. 

The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercourse between Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affurds easy access from the 
South and West. E 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 





bandages, are ry to undergo the treatment. 
erm six dollars per week, payable weekly. 
eb. 2i—4m 








BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part ot 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill. 
ing importance must he decided. 

"Subscriptions and renewala respectfully eolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cernbill. 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS, 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 


I SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 
and claims the early attention of all purch ,at whole- 
sale or retail. 

This assortment comprises all kinds of 


SILKS FOR DRESSES, 
In black and fancy colors, — qualities and styles, fresh 
and new, 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS ~ 
Of every known variety na vrpow from the highest to the 
lowes 4 


FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 

And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
80, SILKS in the proper widths, for those who prefer to 
make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 

SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors. 

BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, ali qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 


RAY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, all colors. 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS. finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shuvwls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 
in any quently small or large, that we can and wili suppl 
their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with suc! 
qualities and st of goods as cannot be found at other 
stores. JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
March 14—3m No 2, Milk street, Bostop.. 


COMMISSION STORE. 














“T desire to be connected with anon-slavehold- 
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G, W. SEATON, 


TTORNEY und Counsellor at Law, und Solicitor in 
Chancery, will give prompt attention to all buriness 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties, 


Youngstown, Mahoning Co , O. May 9—ly 
“GRAHAM!® 
THE MAGAZINE OF THE UNION! 


GLORIOUS VOLUME OF GRAMAWS MAGAZINE, 


Commencing with the July number. 


si E original projector and proprietor of Graham’s Mug- 
azine having again assumed the entire management of 
this favorite periodical, purposes to commence a new volume 
of UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE with the number 
for July. The early copies will be ready for the mails on 
June 6th, and will be illustrated with the most 


Splendid set of Engravings that has ever appeared 
in an American Work. 


We defy the proudest English Annuals to excel in magnifi- 
cence these beautiful specimens of artistic skill. 


THE PARIS FASHIONS, 


Colored in the unapproachable style of the French artists 
will be resumed, and will represent correctly the elegant 
gods forwarded to this country to Messrs. L. J. Levy & 
Co. of Philadelphia, and Stewart of New York. The evi- 
dence of their authenticity will be found npon the counters 
of these gentlemen, simultaneously with the monthly publi 
cation ot GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE. Extensive arranuge- 
ments, with the concurren’e of these gent emen, are now 
being made in Paris, to forward promptly these correct and 
elegant plates, which will be a department of Graham’s 
Magazine that will set at detia’ ce all attempts at imitation 
or competition. Our former 


LIST OF INVALUABLE CONTRIBUTORS 


Are re-engaged, and arrangements are perfected for a series 
of most splerdid a ticles, from such writers as the follow- 
ing: 
Henry W. Longfellow, 
W. Gilmore Simms, 
Jumes Russell Lowell, 
E. P. Whipple, 
J. M. Legare, 
George D. Prentice, 
Alfred R. Street, 

P. Willis, 
William Cullen Bryant, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry William Herbert, 
James Fennimore Cooper, 
Richard Penn Smith, 
H.. Hastings Weld, 
Mrs. Lydia Sigourney, 
Mrs. E. C. Kinney, 
Mrs. E. J. Eames, 
Mrs. Eliz. Oakes Smith, 
Mrs. Joseph C. Neal, 








H. C. Morehe:d, 
Henry B. Hirst, 

J. Bayard Taylor, 
George H. Boker, 
R. H. Dana, 
Robert T. Conrad, 
Robert Morris, 
 g Surgent, 

H. T. Tuckerman, 

C. J. Peter son, 

R. H. Stoddard, 

T. S. Arthur 

Theodore S. Fuy, 

T. Buchanan Read, 

Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 
Mrs. Emma C. eteom, 
Mrs. Frances O good, 
Miss Enna Duval, 

d Miss Grace Greenwood, 
Amelia B. Welby, Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 
Mrs. Juliet H. Cumpbell, Miss Mary L. Lawson, 
With a host more of the very best writers of the day, well 
known to the readers of Graham.” A number of new con- 
tributors Will also lend the power of fresh pens and vigorous 
mind to assist in making this Magazine the recoynised or 
gun of the intellect of the country. 


Spienpip Portrait or Jenny Linp. 


A magnificent likeness of this world-renowned woman will 
appear in the July number. This gem of art is engraved 
from an original picture, and cost one hundred guineas, in 
Lond, to have it engraved. It is the most exquisite pic- 
ture that has ever appeared in Graham’s Magazine. The 
number containing this exqnisite production of artistic skill 
will be stereotyped, and an extra edition of ten thousand 
copies printed. 





A great chance for Three Dollar Subscribers. 


We will send three dollar subscriber: to the new volume, 
to commence with the July number, a very splendid new 
premium plate, called 


“THE FIRST PRAYER,” 
Or Butler’s magnificent print of 
“ Curist Biessinc Lyrrte Cuiipren,” 


i finished in a very masterly style—a large Cabinet Pic- 
ure, 





Five dollars will pay for two years, or for two subscribers 
one year. 

Ten dollars sent by clubs to one address, five copies. 
Tventy dollars sent by clubs to one address, eleven copies. 


i Editors who may wish an exchange will please no- 
tice, and send the paper containing it, murked. The num 
bers will be promptly forwarded. Our Editorial friends may 
rely upon the exact fulfilment of our promise. 
GEORGE R. GRAHAM, 
No. 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 
GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE—1549, 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
EDITORS, 
Tt? January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the maile 

and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
odical literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ume. It is well known that no other Magazine ever publish- 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Hertert, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions; and seyeral eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character 
will be unsnecessful. In every department, the highest tal- 
ent in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 


May 9—3t 








maintain its nresent reputation as the leading literary peri- 

odical of America. 

Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance,(par money in the States 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for one year. 
and mezzotint portraits, on proof sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker. These 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of parlor 
or library pictures. They are engraved trom undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
works, or a magnificent print, from the burin of a celebrated 
Englishartist. 

For five dollars, twocopies yearly,and a set of the portraits 
above named, to each subscriber. 

For ten dollars, five copies yearly, and acopy of the Maga- 
zine to the postmaster or other person forming the club. 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraite 
to each subscriber, and a copy of the Magazine to the person 
forming the club. Dee. 28. 

THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 

TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, aud five miles from Red 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronebitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J.,and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 
Establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest qua/ily. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but a few years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re- 
sult of itsadministration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the nun- 
merous and astonishing cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who willcertify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“ Diseases ga!lop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

arkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schoo!s in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TrERMs—tor the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a!l uthercharges, exceptwashing. ‘Those re- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: in every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wili be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination cau be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is tu be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distance can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treat t, losing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SamueL Weep, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dk. Dexter, on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices. 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 








LARD FOR OIL. 
ARL’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fe¢ 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan... 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR ae a 
HIS Institution is agreeably situated ina healthy — 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, cight miles west of _ 

burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading fro: 

Washington to Winchester. the 18th of Fifth 


e on the 15th 





The summer term will commence on 
month, (May.) bg - nowmenh trey will commence 
of Eleventh month, (November. eed 

The branches tatight are—Reading, Writing, an 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition, bani ee ing, 
Natural Pailosophy Astronomy, Chemistry a 0! Pata rn 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, ng, 
Ma ea tre delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing expenenty. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and p “Th ical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and ever, effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love o knowledge and desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of weeks. The only extracharges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pena, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons; and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books ae stationery furnished at the usual pri- 

uired. 
ots seat tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 





M. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,10} 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, Deo. 23.—ly 


Pareel’s Store. 
i 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 





enliiih di TO INVENTOKS. 
t subscribers offer their services to persons wi 
Fe Sign ae yee in the United States ie he oy ra ha 
re specificati y 
ulin coeasary steps to Pes me pepe a drawings, and take 
rom their long experience as practic i 
toa thorough knowledge of the ery ems nies 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their Specifications, and in the promptness and abilit 
with which they transact all business intrusved to them , 
é Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessar 
information, have their business transacted, and obt ain 4 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurrin, the 
expense of @ personal attendance at Washington. — 
lodels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 
‘ough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail ‘ 
For evidence of theircompetence and integrity, they would 


respectfully refer to all t 
na be ) those for whom they have trans- 


Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office 

P.H. WATSON, 

d é ___E.S. RENWICK. 

BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

Pennsylvania A venne, Washington City, one door 
_ west of Gilmans Drug Store. 

HE citizens of Washington and strange 
= city are respectfully informed that the sabseriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 
AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT. 
and.is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes. single or in 
groups, which his long exp: rience and great success emibc 1. 
den + yo to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phon¢graphic art e ) : 
ced in the United States. ete oe 
Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
—_ at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo 

ypes. 

ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and éxamine 


specimens. N.S. BENNETY 
Ton Btn ly BENNET'! 


June 7. 


rs visiting the 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMEUS, 0. 
A7ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney axd C. selic¢ 
W _ at Law,Colambus, Ohio. Office in Platts now baila. 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Uusineas connected with the profeseion, of all kinda 
tually attended to 


puic- 
Jan. ox 
GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
HIS Establishment, having been com letel efitte 
: this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters 
It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. 
It is easy uf access. Persons from New York, Boston. 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them xept in wur stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GI EASON, & CO. 
Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850 
April 25—3m ae: 
BRATILEBOROUGH WATER CUKE ESTAR- 
LISHMENT., 
HIS Establishment, having been put in complete order 
is now commencing ita sixth season. It bas abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations dor 140 pa 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwards of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For further information, app'!y to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOEFT, M D. 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21—3m 





EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W. LATHAM & Co.,, 
Washington, D. C., 
1 EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 

Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 
favorable terms. 

EXCHANGE. 

Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 

<> Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M. 

Nov. 15—tf 





E. B. CROCKER, 
Ce AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, §., 
South Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Iidiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m 
MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
\ B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Lllinois, Missouri, Kentucky, lowa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked as 
“ Loss,” “Gone West,’ and “‘ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and others, 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; henee 
there will be »o charge, but so ‘ar as collections are made, 
except postage. Curds, giving references, terms, and in- 
a will be sent in answer to post-paid letters. 
ec. 20), 


LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery aud 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, oan always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0 








OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 

THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 

LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsuparilla” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its mannfacture, by which 
means it hes been kept out of market, and the sal s cireum- 
scribed to those only who bad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseaes, ani 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 

Grand and Unequalled Preparation 

is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and bread’ h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, ant 
never-changes, but for the better ; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highast know 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art 


have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsaparilla. ‘The Sarsapari!la root, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 


erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer 
m¢ntation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparil'a are go volatile, that they en 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to thage 
experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation. under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root 
which give to it allits value: The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa 
rilla root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted amd rejected; then ever) 
particle of medical virtue is secured ina pure and concen 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing en/ 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in ‘li! 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendatiuns on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, aw 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles 
Costiveness,all Cutuneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 


It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from anequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation o! 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and bot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiraticn, re- 


laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 

acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 
Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and curcs 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other dises 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swovt- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsionr, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 
But can any of these things be said of S. P. ‘Townsend's 


inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr,’s, 
because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incupubleof De- 


terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ox- 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system ' Ww hat! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid: What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when feod sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces !—flatuler ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhass, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What ia serot 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-rores, and all ulcer 
ations, internal and external? it is nothing under peewee 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. — What causes shounstiow, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh irsinuates itself between t - 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender an¢ 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous Son 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations ,and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. on 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilla is an Imitation 
of bis inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article w hich 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article’ and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain loadof complaints and criminatiors from Agents 
woo Lave sold, and oe who have used S. P. ‘Town- 

nd’s Fermenti ‘om nd. ’ 
ne We wish it “ndurctnsd, vaonane it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one #1n- 
gle thing in common. ‘ 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 18 no 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—tnows no more of mene oe 
disease than any other common, unscientific , unprofessio “ 
man—what guarantee can the public have that — be 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing # he vir- 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are inc A 
pable of changes which —_ render them the agents 0 
ry et yar yaad the unfortunate, to pour balm 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the meupelene 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into ae ey . 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OL = 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppor 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universai, Concentrated rt a 
reach, and to the knowledge, of all who need 1, 
wate may learn and know, by jeyfal experience, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


ty by— 
7 For salen Wain OMe D. & W. H. Gilman 


: M. Delany 
8. Butt Ridgely & Co. 





May 9. 
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